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Now for the writing of this werke, 
I, who am a lonesome clerke, 
Purposed for to write a book 
After the world, that whilome took 
Its course in olde days long passed : 
But for men sayn, it is now lassed 
In worser plight than it was tho, 
I thought me for to touch also 
The world which neweth every day — 
So as I can, so as I may, 
Albeit I sickness have and pain, 
And long have had, yet would I fain 
Do my mind's hest and besiness, 
That in some part, so as I guess, 
The gentle mind may be advised. 

GoWER, Pro, to the Confess* Amantis. 



C WHITTINOHAM,TOOK8 COURT, 
CHANCERY LANS. 






ADVERTISEMENT. 

The present edition of The Friend comprises all 
the corrections, and most of the notes, found in 
the author's handwriting in an interleaved copy of 
the work, bequeathed by him to his daughter-in- 
law. The Editor has revised the text with as 
much care as circumstances would permit, and has 
added a preliminary sketch of the plan and details 
of the whole, with an appendix, containing seve- 
! nd passages, parts of the scattered essays origi- 
nally published in 1809, and omitted in the recast 
of the work in 1818, but which seem worthy of 
•eparate preservation. It is earnestly hoped that 
what has thus been done may further the more 
general acceptance of a work, which, with all its 
imperfections, is, perhaps, the most vigorous of 
Mr. Coleridge's compositions; and which, if it 
had contained nothing but the essays, in the first 
volume, on the duty and conditions of communi- 
cating truth, and those in the third, on the prin- 
ciples of scientific method, with the reconcile- 
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inent of the Platonic and Baconian process 
investigation, would still, as the Editor conc< 
have constituted one of the most signal be; 
conferred in this age on the cause of moral, 
sound philosophy. 



Lincoln's Inn, 
11th September, 1837. 



OBJECT AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 

The Friend consists of a methodical series of 
essays, the principal purpose of which is to assist 
the mind in the formation for itself of sound, and 
therefore permanent and universal, principles in 
regard to the investigation, perception, and reten- 
tion of truth, in what direction soever it may be 
pursued ; but pre-eminently with reference to the 
three great relations in which we are placed in 
this world, — as citizens to the state, as men to 
oar neighbours, and as creatures to our Creator, — 
in other words, to politics, to morals, and to reli- 
gion. The author does not exhibit any perfect 
scheme of action or system of belief in any one of 
these relations ; and that he has not done so, nor 
meant to do so, are points which must be borne in 
mind by every reader who would understand and 
fairly appreciate the work. For its scope is to 
prepare and discipline the student's moral and 
intellectual being, — not to propound dogmas or 
theories for his adoption. The book is not the 
plan of a palace, but a manual of the rules of 
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architecture. It is a wpoircUhv^ia, — something to 
set the mind in a state of pure recipiency for the 
specific truths of philosophy, and to arm its fa- 
culties with power to recognise and endure their 
presence. 

In pursuing, however, this main design, the 
author has examined with more or less minuteness 
many particular systems and codes of opinion 
lying in his way ; and in stating the grounds of 
his rejection of some, and entire or partial admis- 
sion of others of them, he has in effect expressed 
his own convictions upon several of the most 
important questions, yet disputed in moral and 
political philosophy. But it is not so much to 
any given conclusion so expressed that the reader's 
attention seems to be invited, as to die reasoning 
founded on principles of universal application, by 
which such conclusion has been evolved ; — the 
primary and prevailing aim throughout the work 
being, as well under the forms of criticism, bio- 
graphy, local description, or personal anecdote, as 
of direct moral, political, or metaphysical disquisi- 
tion, to lay down and illustrate certain funda- 
mental distinctions and rules of intellectual action, 
which, if well grounded and thoroughly taken up 
and appropriated, will give to every one the power 
of working out, under any circumstances, the 
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conclusions of truth for himself. The game from 
time to time started and run down may be rich 
and curious ; but still at the end of the day it is 
the chase itself, the quickened eye, the lengthened 
breath, the firmer nerve, that must ever be the 
huntsman's best reward. 

The Friend is divided into two main sections ; 
the first comprising a discussion of the principles 
of political knowledge ; the second treating of the 
grounds of morals and religion, and revealing the 
systematic discipline of mind requisite for a true 
understanding of the same. To these is prefixed 
a general introduction, for the greater part de- 
voted to a statement of the duty of communicating 
the truth, and of the conditions under which it 
may be communicated safely ; and three several 
collections of essays, in some degree miscellaneous 
and called Landing-Places — interposed in different 
places for amusement, retrospect, and prepara- 
tion — complete the work. 
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The following synoptical view of the plan and 
contents of The Friend may prove useful to those 
who read the work for the first time in the present 
edition. 
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* Friend ! were an author privileged to name his 
own judge, — in addition to moral and intellectual 
competence I should look round for some man, 
whose knowledge and opinions had for the greater 
part been acquired experimentally ; and the prac- 
tical habits of whose Hfe had put him on his guard 
with respect to all speculative reasoning, without 
rendering him insensible to the desirableness of 
principles more secure than the shifting rules and 
theories generalized from observations merely em- 
pirical, or unconscious in how many departments 
of knowledge, and with how large a portion even 
of professional men, such principles are still a 
desideratum. I would select, too, one who felt 
kindly, nay, even partially, toward me; but one 
whose partiality had its strongest foundations in 
nope, and more prospective than retrospective 
would make him quick-sighted in the detection, 
and unreserved in the exposure, of the deficiencies 
and defects of each present work, in the anticipa- 
tion of a more developed future. In you, honored 

• Dedication to the second edition. — hd. 




inrnil ! I bin found all these requisites combined 
uinl llll Will ' mid the improvement, which these 
MMty/g have derived from your judgment and 
Hidii'iinis suggestions, would, of itself, have jus- 
tified rue in accompanying them with a public 
ni'k 11 i»v l> 'dgment of the same. But knowing. 

run cannot but know, that I owe in great 
measure the power of having written at all to 
wn- IIHJUlUll skill, and lo the characteristic good 
HUM "liiili directed its exertion in my behalf; 
und m Imd'ver 1 may have written in happier vein 
Ik i In- influence of your society and to the daily 
proofs of your disinterested attachment ; — know 
i, in how entire a sympathy with your feelings 

this respect the partner of your name 
blended the affectionate regards of a sister or 
JlUghltl with almost a mother's watchful and 
unwearied solicitudes alike for my health, in- 

ist, and tranquillity; — you will not, I trust, be 
pained, — you ought uot, I am sure, to be sur- 
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ESSAY I. 

Crede mihi, non est parv* fiducia, polliceri opem decertan- 
tibus, consilium dubiis, lumen cecis, span dejeetis, refrigerium 
fessis. Magna quidem h*c sunt, si Jiant ; parva, si promit- 
tatter. Verum ego non tarn aliis legem ponam, quam legem 
vobit meet propria mentis exponam : quam qui probaverit, te- 
uat; cut non placuerit, ahjiciat. Optarem,fateor, talis esse, 
qui prodesse possem quam plurhnis. 

Petrarch. De vita soli tar ia* 

Believe me, it requires no little confidence, to promise 
help to the struggling, counsel to the doubtful, light to the 
blind, hope to the despondent, refreshment to the weary. 
These are indeed great things, if they be accomplished ; 
trifles if they exist but in a promise. I, however, aim not so 
much to prescribe a law for others, as to set forth the law of 
my own mind; which let the man, who shall have approved 
of it, abide by ; and let him, to whom it shall appear not 
reasonable, reject it. It is my earnest wish, I confess, to 
employ my understanding and acquirements in that mode and 
direction, in which I may be enabled to benefit the largest 
number possible of my fellow-creatures. 

Antecedently to all history, and long glimmer- 
ing through it as a holy tradition, there presents 

9 Lib. I. tract, iv. c. 4. Some clauses in the original are 
omitted, and one or two changes of words have been made, 
by the Author, in this quotation. — Ed* 
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Itoelf to our imagination an indefinite period, date- 
|c*m m eternity ; a state rather than a tune. For 
evtm the sense of succession is lost in the unifiv- 
mky of (he stream. 

It wns toward the close of this golden age (die 
Memory of which the self-dissatisfied race of men 
hnvtt everywhere preserved and cherished) when 
tumwltmro acted in man with the ease and unifor- 
mity of instinct; when labor was a sweet name for 
the activity of sane minds in healthful bodies, and 
nil 0t\)oyml in common the bounteous harvest pro- 
duced, niul gathered in, by common effort; when 
there e tinted in the sexes, and in the individuals of 
each Hex, junt variety enough to permit and call 
forth the gentle restlessness and final union of coast* 
love and individual attachment, each seeking an 
rinding 1 the beloved ono by the natural affinity < 
their beings ; whon the dread Sovereign of the on 
verse was known only as the universal parent, 
altar but the puro heart, and thanksgiving a 
grateful love the sole sacrifice. 

In this blest age of dignified innocence on< 
their honored elders, whose absence they were 
ginuing to notice, entered with hurrying step* 
place of their common assemblage at noon, an 
stantly attracted the general attention and wc 
by the perturbation of his gestures, and by a st 
trouble both in his eyes and over his whole 
tenance. After a short but deep silence, wh> 
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first buz of varied inquiry was becoming audible, the 
old man moved toward a small eminence, and hav- 
ing ascended it, he thus addressed the hushed and 
listening company : — 

" In the warmth of the approaching mid- day, as 
I was reposing in the vast cavern, out of which, 
from its northern portal, issues the river that winds 
through our vale, a voice powerful, yet not from its 
loudness, suddenly hailed me. Guided by my ear 
I looked toward the supposed place of the sound for 
some form, from which it had proceeded. I beheld 
nothing but the glimmering walls of the cavern. 
Again, as I was turning round, the same voice 
hailed me : and whithersoever I turned my face, 
thence did the voice seem to proceed. I stood still 
therefore, and in reverence awaited its continuation. 
' Sojourner of earth !' (these were its words) ' hasten 
to the meeting of thy brethren, and the words which 
thou now nearest, the same do thou repeat unto 
them. On the thirtieth morn from the morrow's 
sun- rising, and during the space of thrice three 
days and thrice three nights, a thick cloud will cover 
the sky, and a heavy rain fall on the earth. Go ye 
therefore, ere the thirtieth sun arise, retreat to the 
cavern of the river and there abide, till the clouds 
have passed away and the rain be over and gone. 
For know ye of a certainty that whomever that rain 
wetteth, on him, yea, on him and on his children's 
children will fall — the spirit of madness.' Yes ! 
was the word of the voice : what this be, 
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I know not ! But at the sound of the word trem- 
bling came upon me, and a feeling which I would 
not have had ; and I remained even as ye beheld 
and now behold me.'* 

The old man ended, and retired. Confused mur- 
murs succeeded, and wonder, and doubt. Day fol- 
lowed day, and every day brought with it a dimi- 
nution of the awe impressed. They could attach 
no image, no remembered sensations, to the threat 
The ominous morn arrived, the prophet had retired 
to the appointed cavern, and there remained alone 
during the appointed time. On the tenth morning, 
he emerged from his plaee of shelter, and sought 
his friends and brethren. But alas ! how affirigbt- 
ful the change ! Instead of the common children 
of one great family, working towards the same aim 
by reason, even as the bees in their hives by in- 
stinct, he looked and beheld, here a miserable 
wretch watching over a heap of hard and innutri- 
tious small substances, which he had dug out of the 
earth, at the cost of mangled limbs and exhausted 
faculties. This he appeared to worship, at this he 
gazed, even as the youths of the vale had been ac- 
customed to gaze at their chosen virgins in the first 
season of their choice. There he saw a former com- 
panion speeding on and panting after a butterfly, 
or a withered leaf whirling onward in the breeze ; 
and another with pale and distorted countenance 
following close behind, and still stretching forth a 
dagger to stab his precursor in the back. In ano- 
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ther place he observed a whole troop of his fellow- 
men famished and in fetters, yet led by one of their 
brethren who had enslaved them, and pressing fu- 
riously onwards in the hope of famishing and en- 
slaving another troop moving in an opposite direc- 
tion. For the first time, the prophet missed his 
accustomed power of distinguishing between his 
dreams and his waking perceptions. He stood gaz- 
ing and motionless, when several of the race ga- 
thered around him, and inquired of each other, Who 
is this man ? how strangely he looks ! how wild ! — 
a worthless idler ! exclaims one : assuredly, a very 
dangerous madman ! cries a second. In short, from 
words they proceeded to violence : till harassed, en- 
dangered, solitary in a world of forms like his own, 
without sympathy, without object of love, he at 
length espied in some foss or furrow a quantity of 
the maddening water still unevaporated, and utter- 
ing the last words of reason, It is in vain to be 
SAirs in a world of madmen, plunged and rolled 
himself in the liquid poison, and came out as mad 
as, and not more wretched than, his neighbours and 
acquaintances. 

The plan of The Friend is comprised in the 
motto to this essay. This tale or allegory seems 
to me to contain the objections to its practicability 
in all their strength. Either, says the sceptic, 
yon are the blind offering to lead the blind, or you 
are talking the language of sight to those who do 
not possess the sense of seeing. If you mean to 
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for advantage, as with the merchant ; but for the 
lie's sake. But I cannot tell: this same truth is a 
naked and open day-light, that doth not shew the 
masques and mummeries and triumphs of the world 
half so stately and daintily, as candle-lights. Truth 
may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that shew- 
eth best by day ; but it will not rise to the price of 
a diamond or carbuncle, that sheweth best in va- 
ried lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever add plea- 
sure. Doth any man doubt, that if there were 
taken from men's minds, vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would, 
and the like, but it would leave the minds of a 
number of men, poor shrunken things, full of me- 
lancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing to them- 
selves ?"• 

A melancholy, a too general, but not, I trust, a 
universal truth ! — and even where it does apply, 
yet in many instances not irremediable. Such at 
least must have been my persuasion : or the pre- 
sent volumes must have been wittingly written to 
no purpose. If I believed our nature fettered to 
all this .wretchedness of head and heart by an ab- 
solute and innate necessity, at least by a necessity 
which no human power, no efforts of reason or elo- 
quence, could remove or lessen; I should deem it 
even presumptuous to aim at other or higher ob- 
ject than that of amusing a small portion of the 
reading public. 

•Essays. I. Of Truth.— Ed. 
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And why not ? whispers worldly prudence. To 
amuse, though only to amuse, our visitors is wis- 
dom as well as good-nature, where it is presump- 
tion to attempt their amendment. And truly H 
would he most convenient to me in respects of no 
trifling importance, if I could persuade myself to 
take the advice. Released hy these principles from 
all moral obligation, and ambitious of procuring 
pastime and self-oblivion for a race, which could 
have nothing noble to remember, nothing desirable 
to anticipate, I might aspire even to the praise of 
the critics and dilettanti of the higher circles of 
society; of some trusty guide of blind fashion; 
some pleasant analyst of taste, as it exists both in 
the palate and the soul ; some living gauge and 
mete-wand of past and present genius. But alas ! 
my former studies would still have left a wrong 
bias ! If instead of perplexing my common sense 
with the flights of Plato, and of stiffening over the 
meditations of the imperial Stoic, I had been la- 
bouring to imbibe the gay spirit of a Casta, or had 
employed my erudition, for the benefit of the fa* 
voured few, in elucidating the interesting deformi- 
ties of ancient Greece and India, what might I not 
have hoped from the suffrage of those, who turn in 
weariness from the Paradise Lost, because com- 
pared with the prurient heroes and grotesque mons- 
ters of Italian romance, or even with the narrative 
dialogues of the melodious Metastasio, that adven- 
turous song, 
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Which justifies tht ways of God to man,— 

Bas been found a poor substitute for a Grimaldi, a 
most inapt medicine for an occasional propensity 
to yawn ! For, as hath been decided, to fill up 
pleasantly the brief intervals of fashionable plea- 
tores, and above all to charm away the dusky 
gnome of ennui, is the chief and appropriate busi- 
ness of the poet and — the novelist ! This duty 
unfulfilled, Apollo will have lavished his best gifts 
in vain ; and Urania henceforth must be content 
to inspire astronomers alone, and leave the sons of 
rerae to more amusing patronesses. And yet — 
and yet — but it will be time to be serious, when 
my visitors have sat down. 
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Sic oportet ad librum, presertim miscellanei generis, U 
dum accedere lector em, ut solet ad convivium conviva ei 
Convivator annititur omnibus satisfacere : et tamen si quit 
ponitur, quod hujus aut illius palato non respondeat, et ) 
Me urbane dissimulant, et aliafercula probant, ne quid 
tristent convivatorem, Quis enim eum convivamferat, qui 
turn hoc animo veniat ad mensam, ut carpens qua apponm 
nee vescatur ipse, nee alios vesci sinat 1 Et tamen his quoqt 
perias inciviliores, qui palam, qui sine fine damnentaclac 
opus, quod nunquam legerint. Ast hoc plusquam syeoph 
eum est damnare quod nescias. Erabmt 

A reader should sit down to a book, especially of the 
cellaneous kind, as a well-behaved visitor does to a ban 
The master of the feast exerts himself to satisfy al 
guests ; but if after all his care and pains there should 
be something or other put on the table that does not sui 
or that person's taste, they politely pass it over withou 
ticing the circumstance, and commend other dishes, 
they may not distress their kind host, or throw any ( 
on his spirits. For who could tolerate a guest that acc< 
an invitation to your table with no other purpose but 
of finding fault with every thing put before him, ne 
eating himself, nor suffering others to eat in comfort, 
yet you may fall in with a still worse set than even i 
with churls that in all companies and without stop or 
will condemn and pull to pieces a work which they have i 
read. But this sinks below the baseness of an infoi 
yea, though he were a false witness to boot ! The mani 
abuses a thing of which he is utterly ignorant, unite 
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infamy of both — and in addition to this, makes himself the 
pander and sycophant of his own and other men's envy and 

malignity. 

The musician may tune his instrument in pri- 
vate, ere his audience have yet assembled : the 
architect conceals the foundation of his building 
beneath the superstructure. But an author's harp 
mist be tuned in the hearing of those, who are to 
Bfiderstand its after harmonies; the foundation 
■tones of his edifice must lie open to common 
view, or his friends will hesitate to trust them- 
selves beneath the roof. 

From periodical literature the general reader 
deems himself entitled to expect amusement, and 
some degree of information, and if the writer can 
convey any instruction at the same time and with- 
out demanding any additional thought (as the Irish- 
nan, in the hackneyed jest, is said to have passed 
off a light guinea between two good halfpence), 
this supererogatory merit will not perhaps be taken 
amiss. Now amusement in and for itself may be 
afforded by the gratification either of the curiosity 
or of the passions. I use the former word as dis- 
tinguished from the love of knowledge, and the 
latter in distinction from those emotions which 
arise in well-ordered minds, from the perception 
of truth or falsehood, virtue or vice : — emotions, 
which are always preceded by thought, and linked 
with improvement. Again, all information pur- 
sued without any wish of becoming wiser or better 
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i i'iiisF among the :n*atifi rations of taat 
eariotitj, whether ii ]>*- sought for im alight no*il 
or a grave history. We mar therefore onit tk 
wop (I information, as included either in imm«nl 



The present work is a 
a writer may honestly overlook the oae, o: 
fully omit the other, of the tm) e 
•elves, which serious readers at least ] 
themselves that they pursue: but whetherad 
might uot be hazarded of the usual order, in which 
periodica! writers have in general attempted to con- 
vey them. Having myself e\"perienced that no 
delight either in kind or degree is equal to that 
which accompanies the distinct perception of a 
f ii ml amenta! truth, relative to our moral being; 
having, long after the completion of what is ordi- 
narily called a learned educatio 
world of intellectual profit opening < 
from any new opinions, but lying, as it were, at 
l In- routs of those which I had been taught in child- 
hood in my catechism and spelling-book ; there 
arose ii soothing hope in my mind that a lesser 
public might he funnel, composed of persons bob- 
CndUt of the tame delight, and desirous of attain- 
ing it by the same process. I heard a whisper too 
from within, (1 trust that it proceeded from con- 
science not vanity) that a duty was performed in 
ill. endeavour to render it as much easier to them, 
titan it had been to me, as could be effected by the 
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united efforts of my understanding and imagina- 
tion. 

Actuated by this impulse, the writer wishes, in 
the following essays, to convey not instruction 
merely, but fundamental instruction ; not so much 
to show tne reader this or that fact, as to kindle 
his own torch for him, and leave it to himself to 
choose the particular objects, which he might wish 
to examine by its. light. The Friend does not in- 
deed exclude from his plan occasional interludes, 
and vacations of innocent entertainment and pro- 
miscuous information, but still in the main he pro- 
poses to himself the communication of such delight 
is rewards the march of truth, rather than to col- 
lect the flowers which diversify its track, in order 
f to present them apart from the homely, yet food- 
ral or medicinable, herbs, among which they had 
grown. To refer men's opinions to their absolute 
principles, and thence their feelings to the appro- 
priate objects, and in their due degrees ; and fin- 
ally, to apply the principles thus ascertained, to 
the formation of stedfast convictions concerning 
the most important questions of politics, morality, 
and religion — these are to be the objects and the 
contents of his work. 

Themes like these not even the genius of a 
Plato or a Bacon could render intelligible, without 
demanding from the reader thought sometimes, ' 
and attention generally. By thought I here mean 
die voluntary production in our own minds of those 
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states of consciousness to which, as to his funda- 
mental facts, the writer has referred us : while *> 
tendon has for its object the order and connection 
of thoughts and images, each of which is in itself 
already and familiarly known. Thus the elements 
of geometry require attention only ; bat the analy- 
sis of our primary faculties, and the investigation 
of all the absolute grounds of religion and moral*) 
are impossible without energies of thought in addi* 
tion to the effort of attention. The Friend will not 
attempt to disguise from his readers that both at- 
tention and thought are efforts, and the latter a 
most difficult and laborious effort ; nor from him- 
self, that to require it often or for any continuance 
of time is incompatible with the nature of the pre* 
sent publication, even were it less incongruous than 
it unfortunately is with the present habits and pur* 
suits of Englishmen. Accordingly I shall be on 
my guard to make the essays as few as possible, 
which would require from a well educated reader 
any energy of thought and voluntary abstraction. 
But attention, 1 confess, will be requisite through- 
out, except in the excursive and miscellaneous es- 
says that will be found interposed between each of 
the three main divisions of the work. On what- 
ever subject the mind feels a lively interest, atten- 
tion, though always an effort, becomes a delightful 
effort. 1 should be quite at ease, could I secure 
for the whole work as much of it, as a card party 
of earnest whist-players often expend in a single 
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evening, or a lady in the making-up of a fashionable 
dress. But where no interest previously exists, at- 
tention (as every schoolmaster knows) can be pro- 
cured only by terror : which is the true reason why 
the majority of mankind learn nothing systemati- 
cally, except as schoolboys or apprentices. 

Happy shall I be, from other motives besides 

those of self-interest, if no fault or deficiency on 

my part shall prevent the work from furnishing a 

presumptive proof, that there are still to be found 

among us a respectable number of readers who are 

desirous to derive pleasure from the consciousness 

of being instructed or meliorated : and who feel a 

sufficient interest as to the foundations of their own 

opinions in literature, politics, morals, and religion, 

to afford that degree of attention, without which, 

however men may deceive themselves, no actual 

progress ever was or ever can be made in that 

knowledge, which supplies at once both strength 

and nourishment. 
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OiZovtrav vtrb fco/ixa<r/*ar»v, cat pi^idrmv iwa%d&¥, 
m \o%vava fikv xpwrtgov abrrjv, xal t6 fidpog dfiTkov, 
'EtrvXkloiQ ical xtptxa'roif koI revrXloun ftccpotf 
Xv\bv itiobg arutpvXfidrktv, &trb /3*/3Ai»v, <4ir' ij&£*. 

Aristoph. Ran*. 939. 

IMITATION. 

When I received the Muse from you, I found her puffed 

and pampered, 
With pompous sentences and terms, a cumbrous huge vi- 
rago. 
My first attention was applied to make her look genteelly, 
And bring her to a moderate bulk by dint of lighter diet, 
1 fed her with plain household phrase, and cool familiar 

sail ad, 
With water-gruel episode, with sentimental jelly, 
With moral mince-meat : till at length I brought her within 
compass. Frere. 

In the preceding essay I named the present un- 
dertaking an experiment. The explanation will 
be found in the following letter, written to a cor- 
respondent during the first attempt, and before the 

* This imitation is printed here by permission of the 
author, from a series of free translations of selected scenes 
from Aristophanes : a work, of which (should the author be 
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plan was discontinued from an original error in the 
mode of circulation. 



TO 



Whew I first undertook the present publication 
for the sake and with the avowed object of refer- 
ring men in all things to principles or fundamental 
truths, I was well aware of the obstacles which the 
plan itself would oppose to my success. For in 
order to the regular attainment of this object, all 
the driest and least attractive essays must appear 
in the beginning, and thus subject me to the ne- 
cessity of demanding effort or soliciting patience 
in that part of the work, where it was most my in- 
terest to secure the confidence of my readers by 
winning their favour. Though I dared warrant 
for the pleasantness of the journey on the whole ; 
though I might promise that the road would, for 
the far greater part of it, be found plain and easy, 
that it would pass through countries of various 
prospect, and that at every stage there would 
be a change of company ; it still remained a heavy 
disadvantage, that 1 had to start at the foot of a high 
and steep hill : and I foresaw, not without occa- 

pemaded to make it public) it is my deliberate judgment, 
that H will form an important epoch in English literature, 
and open out sources of metrical and rhythmical wealth in 
the reiy heart of our language, of which few, if any, among 
as are aware. 

VOL. I. C 
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sional feelings of despondency, that during the slow 
and labour ious ascent it would require no commoa 
management to keep my passengers in good humour 
with the vehicle and its driver. As far as this in- 
convenience could be palliated by sincerity and pre- 
vious confession, I have no reason to accuse my- 
self of neglect. In the prospectus* of The Friend, 
which for this cause I reprinted and annexed to the 
first essay, I felt it my duty to inform such as 
might be inclined to patronize the publication, that 
I must submit to be esteemed dull by those who 
sought chiefly for amusement : and this I hazarded 
as a general confession, though in my own mind I 
felt a cheerful confidence that it would apply al- 
most exclusively to the earlier essays. I could 
not therefore be surprised, however much I may 
have been depressed, by the frequency with which 
you hear The Friend complained of for its ab- 
struseness and obscurity ; nor did the highly flat- 
tering expressions, with which you accompanied 
your communication, prevent me from feeling its 
truth to the whole extent. 

An author's pen, like children's legs, improves 
by exercise. That part of the blame which rests 
on myself, I am exerting my best faculties to re- 
move. A man long accustomed to silent and soli- 
tary meditation, in proportion as he increases the 
power of thinking in long and connected trains, is 

• See Appendix to Vol. HI. Ed. 
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pi to lose or lessen the talent of communicating 
lis thoughts with grace and perspicuity. Doubt- 
ess too, I have in some measure injured my style, 
n respect to its facility and popularity, from having 
ilmost confined my reading, of late years, to the 
works of the ancients and those of the elder writers 
in the modern languages. We insensibly imitate 
what we habitually admire ; and an aversion to the 
epigrammatic unconnected periods of the fashion- 
able Anglo-Gallican taste has too often made me 
willing to forget, that the stately march and diffi- 
cult evolutions, which characterize the eloquence of 
Hooker, Bacon, Milton, and Jeremy Taylor, are, 
notwithstanding their intrinsic excellence, still less 
raited to a periodical essay. This fault I am now 
endeavouring to correct; though I can never so far 
sacrifice my judgment to the desire of being imme- 
iiately popular, as to cast my sentences in the 
French moulds, or affect a style which an ancient 
critic would have deemed purposely invented for 
persons troubled with the asthma to read, and for 
those to comprehend who labour under the more 
pitiable asthma of a short- witted intellect. It can- 
not but be injurious to the human mind never to be 
silled into effort : the habit of receiving pleasure 
without any exertion of thought, by the mere 
excitement of curiosity and sensibility, may be 
ustly ranked among the worst effects of habitual 
lovel reading. It is true that these short and un- 
waftected sen ences are easily and instantly under- 
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stood : but it is equally true, that wanting all the 
cement of thought as well as of style, all the con- 
nections, and (if you will forgive so trivial a meta- 
phor) all the hooks-and-eyes of the memory, tfaftj 
are as easily forgotten : or rather, it ia scarcely 
possible that they should be remembered. — Nor ■ 
it less true, that those who confine their reading It 
such books dwarf their own faculties, and finally 
reduce their understandings to a deplorable imbtr 
cility : the fact you mention, and which I shall 
hereafter make use of, is a fair instance and a strik- 
ing illustration. Like idle morning visiters, the 
brisk and breathless periods hurry in and hurry off 
hi quick and profitless succession ; each indeed for 
the moments of its stay prevents the pain of va- 
cancy, while it indulges the love of sloth; but all 
together they leave the mistress of the house (the 
soul, 1 mean) fiat and exhausted, incapable of at- 
tending to her own concerns, and unfitted for the 
conversation of more rational guests. 

1 know you will not suspect me of fostering so 
idlo a hope, as that of obtaining acquittal by re- 
crimination ; or think that I am attacking one fault, 
in order that its opposite may escape notice in the 
noise and smoke of the battery. On the contrary, I 
shall do mv best, and even make all allowable sacri- 
fires, to render my manner more attractive and my 
matter more generally interesting. In the esta- 
blishment of principles anil fundamental doctrines, I 
must of necessity require the attention of my reader 
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l» become my fellow-labourer. The primary facts 
Mwntial to the intelligibility of my principles I can 
pro?t to others only as far as I can prevail on them 
Is retire into themselves and make their own minds 
the objects of their stedfast attention. But, on 
the other hand, I feel too deeply the importance of 
the convictions, which first impelled me to the pre- 
test undertaking, to leave unattempted any honour- 
able means of recommending them to as wide a 
cMe as possible. 

Hitherto I have bedn employed in laying the 
hmdation of my work. But the proper merit 
if a foundation is its massiveness and solidity. 
The conveniences and ornaments, the gilding and 
itncoo work, the sunshine and sunny prospects, 
will come with the superstructure. Yet I dare 
*ot flatter myself, that any endeavours of mine, 
compatible with the duty I owe to truth and the 
hope of permanent utility, will render The Friend 
agreeable to the majority of what is called the 
reading public. I never expected it. How in- 
deed could I, when I was to borrow so little from 
the influence of passing events, and when I had 
absolutely excluded from my plan all appeals to 
personal curiosity and personal interests? Yet 
even this is not my greatest impediment. No real 
information can be conveyed, no important errors 
rectified, no widely injurious prejudices rooted up, 
without requiring some effort of thought on the 
part of the reader. But the obstinate (and toward 
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* contemporary writer, the contemptuous) aversion 
to intellectual effort is the mother evil of all which* { 
1 had proposed to war against, the queen beeimtfctj 
hive of our errors and misfortunes, both prifitoj 
and national. To solicit the attention of thoa 
whom these debilitating causes have acted to 
full extent, would be no less absurd than to 
mend exercise with the dumb bells, as the only 
mode of cure, to a patient paralytic in both 
You well know, that my expectations were more' 
modest as well as more rational. I hoped, that 
my readers in general would be aware of the im-. 
practicability of suiting every essay to every taste 
in any period of the work ; and that they would not 
attribute wholly to the author, but in part to the; 
necessity of his plan, the austerity and absence of 
the lighter graces in the first fifteen or twenty 
numbers. In my cheerful moods I sometimes flat- 
tered myself, that a few even among those, who 
foresaw that my lucubrations would at all times re- 
quire more attention than from the nature of their 
own employments they could afford them, might 
yet find a pleasure in supporting The Friend during 
its infancy, so as to give it a chance of attracting 
the notice of others, to whom its style and subjects 
might be better adapted. But my main anchor 
was the hope, that when circumstances gradually 
enabled me to adopt the ordinary means of making 
the publication generally known, there might be 
found throughout the kingdom a sufficient number 
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of meditative minds, who, entertaining similar con- 
victions with myself, and gratified by the prospect 
of seeing them reduced to form and system, would 
take a warm interest in the work from the very 
circumstance, that it wanted those allurements of 
transitory interests, which render particular patron- 
age superfluous, and for the brief season of their 
blow and fragrance attract the eye of thousands, 
who would pass unregarded 



-flowers 



Of sober tint, and herbs of med'cinable powers. 



In these three introductory essays, the Friend 
has endeavoured to realize his promise of giving an 
honest bill of fare, both as to the objects and the 
style of the work. With reference to both I con- 
clude with a prophecy of Simon Grynaeus, from his 
premonition to the candid reader, prefixed to Fici- 
nus's translation of Plato, published at Leyden, 
1557. How far it has been gradually fulfilled in 
this country since the Revolution in 1688, 1 leave 
to my candid and intelligent readers to determine : — 

Ac dolet mihi guidem deliciis literarum ines- 
catos su Into jam homines adeo esse, prcesertim qui 
Christianos se projitentur, ut legere nisi quod ad 
presentem gustum facit, sustineant nihil : unde et 
discipline et philosophia ipsa jam fere prorsus 
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etiam a doctis negliguntur. Quod quidem propo- 
situm studiorum nisi mature corrigetur, tarn mag' 
num rebus incommodum dabit, quam dedit barba- 
ties olim. Pertinax res barbaries est,fateor; ted 
minus potest tamen, quam ilia persuasa prudentia 
literarum si ratione caret > sapientice virtutisque 
specie miser e lectores circumducens. • • • 

Succedet igitur, ut arbitror, hand ita multopost, 
pro rusticana sceculi nostri ruditate, captatrix ilia 
blandiloquentia, robur animi virilis omne, omnem 
virtutem masculam, prqfligatura, nisi cavetur* 

In very truth, it grieveth me that men, those 
especially who profess themselves to be Christians, 
should be so taken with the sweet baits of literature 
that they can endure to read nothing but what gives 
them immediate gratification, no matter how low or 
sensual it may be. Consequently, the more austere 
and disciplinary branches of philosophy itself are 
almost wholly neglected, even by the learned. — A 
course of study (if such reading, with such a pur- 
pose in view, could deserve that name) which, if 
not corrected in time, will occasion worse conse- 
quences than even barbarism did in the times of our 
forefathers. Barbarism is, I own, a wilful head- 
strong thing ; but with all its blind obstinacy it has 
less power of doing harm than this self-sufficient, 

* In the original of this passage, the words gulam and 
mortales stand respectively for prcesentem gustum and lectores, 
Ed. 
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self-satisfied plain good common sense sort of wri- 
ting, this prudent saleable popular style of compo- 
sition, if it be deserted by reason and scientific in- 
sight ; pitiably decoying the minds of men by an 
imposing' shew of amiableness, and practical wis- 
dom, so that the delighted reader knowing nothing 
knows all about almost every thing. There will 
succeed, therefore, in my opinion, and that too 
within no long time, to the rudeness and rusticity 
of our age, that ensnaring meretricious popularness 
in literature, with all the tricksy humilities of the 
ambitious candidates for the favorable suffrages of 
the judicious public, which if we do not take good 
care will break up and scatter before it all robust- 
ness and manly vigor of intellect, all masculine for- 
titude of virtue. 
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ESSAY IV. 



Si moSo que nmturm it rmtiame tumtuta stmt, 
jmttumptumit ruspirio m w*» fiai langmmm thaw aVfct. 
Mult* antiquitati, ntbimct nikU r errogmmms- NMUtt vml 
Nihil mehercuU, nisi qmcd mmmim mni ornw veritmti mmgtmmt 
et sanctimoni*. Ul«. Root* Dt Gmtrowrsus. 



If we assume only what natsre and reason hsro granted, 
with no shadow of right can we be suspected of 
tion. To antiquity we ar rog a t e many things, to 
nothing . N otbing ? Aye nothing : unless indeed it be, that 
with all our strength we arrogate all things to truth and 
moral purity. 

It has been remarked by the celebrated Haller, 
that we are deaf while we are yawning. The same 
act of drowsiness that stretches open our mouths, 
closes our ears. It is much the same in acts of the 
understanding. A lazy half-attention amounts to 
ft mental yawn. Where then a subject, that de- 
mands thought, has been thoughtfully treated, and 
with an exact and patient derivation from its prin- 
Hfltefl* wp tiiiifit bo willing to exert a portion of the 
Mti\* t»flMrt« Mid to think with the author, or the 
MTuMr Kill have thought in vain for us. It makes 
IttMt* dlHfcrPlii 1 * for the time °e*ng, whether there 
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be an hiatus oscitans in the reader's attention, or 
an hiatus lacrymabilis in the author's manuscript. 
When this occurs during the perusal of a work of 
known authority and established fame, we honestly 
lay the fault on our own deficiency, or on the unfit- 
ness of our present mood ; but when it is a contem- 
r porary production, over which we have been nod- 
t ding, it is far more pleasant to pronounce it insuf- 
ferably dull and obscure. Indeed, as charity begins 
at home, it would be unreasonable to expect that a 
reader should charge himself with lack of intellect, 
when the effect may be equally well accounted for 
by declaring the author unintelligible ; or that he 
should accuse his own inattention, when by half a 
[ dozen phrases of abuse, as * heavy stuff, metaphy- 
sical jargon, &c.' he can at once excuse his lazi- 
ness, and gratify his pride, scorn, and envy. To 
similar impulses we must attribute the praises of a 
true modern reader, when he meets with a work in 
the true modern taste : namely, either in skipping, 
unconnected, short-winded, asthmatic sentences, as 
easy to be understood as impossible to be remem- 
bered, in which the merest common-place acquires 
a momentary poignancy, a petty titillating sting, 
from affected point and wilful antithesis ; or else in 
strutting and rounded periods, in which the empti- 
est truisms are blown up into illustrious bubbles by 
help of film and inflation. " Aye !" (quoth the de- 
lighted reader) " this is sense, this is genius ! this 
I understand and admire ! I have thought the very 
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same a hundred times myself !" In other words, 
this man has reminded me of my own cleverness, 
and therefore I admire him. Oh ! for one piece of 
egotism that presents itself under its own honest 
bare face of I myself I, there are fifty that steal out 
in the mask of tu-isms and ille-isms ! 

It has ever been my opinion, that an excessive 
solicitude to avoid the use of our first personal pro- 
noun more often has its source in conscious selfish- 
ness than in true self-oblivion. A quiet observer 
of human follies may often amuse or sadden his 
thoughts by detecting a perpetual feeling of purest 
egotism through a long masquerade of disguises, 
the half of which, had old Proteus been master of 
as many, would have wearied out the patience of 
Menelaus. I say, the patience only : for it would 
ask more than the simplicity of Polypheme, with 
his one eye extinguished, to be deceived by so poor 
a repetition of Nobody. Yet I can with strictest 
truth assure my readers that with a pleasure com- 
bined with a sense of weariness I see the nigh ap- 
proach of that point of my labours, in which I can 
convey my opinions and the workings of my heart 
without reminding the reader obtrusively of myself. 
But the frequency, with which I have spoken in my 
own person, recalls my apprehensions to the second 
danger, which it was my hope to guard against ; 
the probable charge of arrogance, or presumption, 
both for daring to dissent from the opinions of great 
authorities, and, in my following numbers perhaps, 
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from the general opinion concerning the true value 
of certain authorities deemed great. The word, pre- 
sumption, I appropriate to the internal feeling, and 
» arrogance to the way and manner of outwardly ex- 
pressing ourselves. 

As no man can rightfully be condemned without 
reference to some definite law, by the knowledge 
of which he might have avoided the given fault, it 
is necessary so to define the constituent qualities 
and conditions of arrogance, that a reason may be 
assignable why we pronounce one man guilty and 
acquit another. For merely to call a person arro- 
gant or most arrogant, can convict no one of the 
vice except perhaps the accuser. I remember, 
when a young man who had left his books and 
a glass of water to join a convivial party, each of 
whom had nearly finished his second bottle, was 
pronounced very drunk by the whole party — he 
looked so strange and pale ! Many a man, who has 
contrived to hide his ruling passion or predominant 
defect from himself, will betray the same to dis- 
passionate observers, by his proneness on all occa- 
sions to suspect or accuse others of it. Now arro- 
gance and presumption, like all other moral qua- 
lities, must be shewn by some act or conduct : and 
this too must be an act that implies, if not an im- 
mediate concurrence of the will, yet some faulty 
constitution of the moral habits. For all crimi- 
nality supposes its essentials to have been within 
the power of the agent. Either therefore the facts 
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adduced do of themselves convey the whole proof 
of the charge, and the question rests on the truth 
or accuracy with which they have been stated ; or 
they acquire their character from the circumstances. 
I have looked into a ponderous review of the cor- 
puscular philosophy by a Sicilian Jesuit, in which 
the acrimonious Father frequently expresses his 
doubt, whether he should pronounce Boyle or New- 
ton more impious than presumptuous, or more pre* 
sumptuous than impious. They had both attacked 
the reigning opinions on most important subjects, 
opinions sanctioned by the greatest names of anti- 
quity, and by the general suffrage of their learned 
contemporaries or immediate predecessors. Locke 
was assailed with a full cry for his presumption in 
having deserted the philosophical system at that 
time generally received by the universities of Eu* 
rope ; and of late years Dr. Priestley bestowed the 
epithets of arrogant and insolent on Reid, Beattie, 
&c. for presuming to arraign certain opinions of 
Mr. Locke, himself repaid in kind by many of his 
own countrymen for his theological novelties. It 
will scarcely be affirmed, that these accusations 
were all of them just, or that any of them were fit 
or courteous. Must we therefore say, that in order 
to avow doubt or disbelief of a popular persuasion 
without arrogance, it is required that the dissentient 
should know himself to possess the genius, and 
foreknow that he should acquire the reputation, of 
Locke, Newton, Boyle, or even of a Reid or Beattie ? 
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Bat as this knowledge and prescience are impos- 
lible in the strict sense of the words, and could 
mean no more than a strong inward conviction, it 
is manifest that such a rule, if it were universally 
established, would encourage the presumptuous, and 
condemn modest and humble minds alone to silence. 
And as this silence could not acquit the individual's 
own mind of presumption, unless it were accom- 
panied by conscious acquiescence ; modesty itself 
mast become an inert quality, which even in private 
society never displays its charms more unequivo- 
cally than in its mode of reconciling moral defer- 
ence with intellectual courage, and general diffi- 
dence with sincerity in the avowal of the particular 
conviction. 

We must seek then elsewhere for the true marks, 
by which presumption or arrogance maybe detected, 
and on which the charge maybe grounded with little 
hazard of mistake or injustice. And as I confine 
my present observations to literature, I deem such 
criteria neither difficult to determine or to apply. 
The first mark, as it appears to me, is a frequent 
bare assertion of opinions not generally received, 
without condescending to prefix or annex the facts 
and reasons on which such opinions were formed ; 
especially if this absence of logical courtesy is sup- 
plied by contemptuous or abusive treatment of such 
as happen to doubt of, or oppose, the decisive ipse 
dixi. But to assert, however nakedly, that a pas- 
sage in a lewd novel, in which the Sacred Writings 
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are denounced as more likely to pollute the 
and innocent mind than a romance notorious fori 
indecency — to assert, I say, that such a. 
argues equal impudence and ignorance in its 
thor, at the time of writing and publishing it — t 
is not arrogance ; although to a vast majority of tbeV 3 
decent part of our countrymen it would he super* 
tiuous as a truism, if it were exclusively an authors 
business to convey or revive knowledge, and not 
sometime his duty to awaken the indignation of his 
reader by the expression of his own. 

A second species of this unamiable quality* which 
has been often distinguished by the name of War- 
burtonian arrogance, betrays itself, not as in the 
former, by proud or petulant omission of proof or 
argument, but by the habit of ascribing weakness 
of intellect, or want of taste and sensibility, or hard- 
ness of heart, or corruption of moral principle, to 
all who deny the truth of the doctrine, or the suf- 
ficiency of the evidence, or the fairness of the rea- 
soning adduced in its support. This is indeed not 
essentially different from the first, but assumes a 
separate character from its accompaniments: for 
though both the doctrine and its proofs may have 
been legitimately supplied by the understanding, yet 
the bitterness of personal crimination will resolve 
itself into naked assertion. We are, therefore, au- 
thorized by experience, and justified on the prin- 
ciple of self-defence and by the law of fair retalia- 
tion, in attributing it to a vicious temper arrogant 
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i 
i_ 

fepm irritability, or irritable from arrogance. This 
Bamrnod arrogance admits of many gradations, and 
b aggravated or palliated, accordingly as the point 
b dispute has been more or less controverted, as 
tat reasoning bears a smaller or greater proportion 
to the virulence of the personal detraction, and as 
the person or parties, who are the objects of it, are 
•ore or less respected, more or less worthy of 
Aspect.* 

Lastly, it must be admitted as a just imputation 
of presumption when an individual obtrudes on the 
public eye, with all the high pretensions of origi- 
nality, opinions and observations, in regard to which 
he must plead wilful ignorance in order to be ac- 
quitted of dishonest plagiarism. On the same seat 
must the writer be placed, who in a disquisition on 
any important subject proves, by falsehoods either 

* Had the author of the Divine Legation of Moses more 
skilfully appropriated his coarse eloquence of abuse, his cus- 
tomary assurances of the idiotcy, both in head and heart, of 
all his opponents ; if he had employed those vigorous argu- 
ments of his own vehement humour in the defence of truths 
acknowledged and reverenced by learned men in general ; or 
if he had confined them to the names of Chubb, Woolston, 
and other precursors of Thomas Payne ; we should perhaps 
still characterize his mode of controversy by its rude violence, 
but not so often have heard his name used, even by those 
who have never read his writings, as a proverbial expression 
for learned arrogance. But when a novel and doubtful hypo- 
thesis of his own formation was the citadel to be defended, 
and his mephitic hand-granados were tlirown with the fury 
ai lawless despotism at the fair reputation of a Sykes and a 

VOL. I. D 
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of omission or of positive error, that he has neg- 
lected to possess himself, not only of the informs* 
tion requisite for this particular subject ; but em 
of those acquirements, and that general knowledge; 
which could alone authorize him to commence a 
public instructor. This is an office which cannot 
be procured gratis. The industry, necessary for 
the due exercise of its functions, is its purchase^ 
money ; and the absence or insufficiency of the same 
is so far a species of dishonesty, and implies a pre- 
sumption in the literal as well as the ordinary sense 
of the word. He has taken a thing before he had 
acquired any right or title thereto. 

If in addition to this unfitness which every man 
possesses the means of ascertaining, his aim should 
be to unsettle a general belief closely connected 
with public and private quiet ; and if his language 
and manner be avowedly calculated for the illiterate, 

Lardner, we not only confirm the verdict of bis independent 
contemporaries, but cease to wonder, that arrogance should 
render men objects of contempt in many, and of aversion in 
all, instances, when it was capable of hurrying a Christian 
teacher of equal talents and learning into a slanderous vul- 
garity, which escapes our disgust only when we see the 
writer's own reputation the sole victim. But throughout hia 
great work, and the pamphlets in which he supported it, he 
always seems to write as if he had deemed it a duty of de- 
corum to publish his fancies on the Mosaic Law as the Law 
itself was delivered, that is, in thunders and lightnings : 
or as if he had applied to his own book instead of the sacred 
mount, the menace — There shall not a hand touch it but kt 
shall surely be stoned or shot through. 
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and perhaps licentious, part of his countrymen ; 
disgusting as his presumption must appear, it is yet 
lost or evanescent in the close neighbourhood of his 
gtilt. That Hobhes translated Homer into English 
Terse and published his translation, furnishes no 
positive evidence of his self-conceit, though it im- 
plies a great lack of self-knowledge and of acquaint- 
lace with the nature of poetry. * A strong wish 
fften imposes itself on the mind for an actual 
power : the mistake is favoured by the innocent 
[ pleasure derived from the exercise of versification, 
perhaps by the approbation of intimates ; and the 
candidate asks from more impartial readers that 
sentence, which nature has not enabled him to an- 
ticipate* But when the philosopher of Malmesbury 
waged war with Wallis and the fundamental truths 
of pure geometry, every instance of his gross igno- 
rance and utter misconception of the very elements 
of the science he proposed to confute, furnished an 
unanswerable fact in proof of his high presumption ; 
and the confident and insulting language of the at- 
tack leaves the judicious reader in as little doubt of 
his gross arrogance. An illiterate mechanic, who 
some disturbance of his nerves for a mi- 



* At the time I wrote this essay, and indeed till the pre- 
sent month, December, 1818, I had never seen Hobbes' 
translation of the Odyssey, which, I now find, is by no means 
to be spoken of contemptuously. It is doubtless as much 
too ballad-like, as the later versions are too epic; but still, 
on the whole, it leaves a much truer impression of the ori- 
ginal. 
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raculous call proceeds alone to convert a tribe of 
savages, whose language he can have no natural 
means of acquiring, may have been misled by im- 
pulses very different from those of high self-opi- 
nion; but the illiterate perpetrator of the ' Age of 
Reason/ must have had his very conscience stupi- 
fied by the habitual intoxication of presumptuous 
arrogance, and his common-sense over-clouded by 
the vapours from his heart. 

As long therefore as I obtrude no unsupported 
assertions on my readers ; and as long as I state 
my opinions and the evidence which induced or 
compelled me to adopt them, with calmness. and 
that diffidence in myself, which is by no means in- 
compatible with a firm belief in the justness of the 
opinions themselves ; while I attack no man's pri- 
vate life from any cause, and detract from no man's 
honors in his public character, from the truth of 
his doctrines, or the merits of his compositions, 
without detailing all my reasons and resting the 
result solely on the arguments adduced ; while I 
moreover explain fully the motives of duty, which 
influenced me in resolving to institute such inves- 
tigation ; while I confine all asperity of censure, 
and all expressions of contempt, to gross violations 
of truth, honor, and decency, to the base corrupter 
and the detected slanderer; while I write on no 
subject, which I have not studied with my best at- 
tention, on no subject which my education and ac- 
quirements have incapacitated me from properly 
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; and afore all while I approve my- 
alike in praise and in blame, in close reason- 
ed in impassioned declamation, a steady friend 
te two best and surest friends of all men, truth 
honesty; I will not fear an accusation of either 
mnption or arrogance from the good and the 
, I shall pity it from the weak, and welcome 
>m the wicked. 
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a 

In eodem pectore nullum est honestorum turpiumqne consor- 
tium ; et cogitare optima simul ac deterrima turn magis est tmtai 
animi quam ejusdem hominis bonum esse ac malum, 

QUINCTCLIAN.* 

There is no fellowship of honour and baseness in the same 
breast ; and to combine the best and the worst designs is no 
more possible in one mind, than it is for the same man to 
be at the same instant virtuous and vicious. 

Cognxtio veritatis omnia falsa, si modo proferantur, stum 
qum prius inaudita erant, et dijudicare et subveriere idoneaest, 

AUGUSTIN. 

A knowledge of the truth is equal to the task both of dis- 
cerning and of confuting all false assertions and erroneous 
arguments, though never before met with, if only they may 
freely be brought forward. 

I have said, that my very system compels me to 
make every fair appeal to the feelings, the imagi- 
nation, and even the fancy. If these are to be 
withholden from the service of truth, virtue, and 
happiness, to what purpose were they given ? In 
whose service are they retained ? I have indeed 
considered the disproportion of human passions to 

* XII. 1. 4.— Ed. 
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their ordinary objects among the strongest internal 
evidence of our future destination, and the attempt 
to restore them to their rightful claimants, the most 
imperious duty and the noblest task of genius. 
The verbal enunciation of this master truth could 
scarcely be new to me at any period of my life since 
earliest youth ; but I well remember the particular 
time, when the words first became more than words 
to me, when they incorporated with a living con- 
viction, and took their place among the realities of 
my being. On some wide common or open heath, 
peopled with ant-hills, during some one of the grey 
cloudy days of late autumn, many of my readers 
may have noticed the effect of a sudden and mo- 
mentary flash of sunshine on all the countless little 
animals within his view, aware too that the self- 
same influence was darted co-instantaneously over 
all their swarming cities as far as his eye could 
reach; may have observed, with what a kindly force 
the gleam stirs and quickens them all, and will have 
experienced no unpleasurable shock of feeling in 
seeing myriads of myriads of living and sentient 
beings united at the same moment in one gay sen- 
sation, one joyous activity ! But awful indeed is 
the same appearance in a multitude of rational be- 
ings, our fellow-men, in whom too the effect is pro- 
duced not so much by the external occasion as 
from the active quality of their own thoughts. I 
had walked from Gbttingen in the year 1799, to 
witness the arrival of the Queen of Prussia, on her 
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visit to the Baron Von Hartzberg's seat, five miles 
from the University. The spacious outer court of 
the palace was crowded with men and women, a i 
sea of heads, with a number of children rising out 
of it from their fathers' shoulders. After a box of 
two hours expectation, the avant-courier rode at 
full speed into the court. At the loud cracks of 
his long whip and the trampling of his horse's 
hoofs, the universal shock and thrill of emotion — 
I have not language to convey it — expressed as it 
was in such manifold looks, gestures, and attitudes, 
yet with one and the same feeling in the eyes of 
all ! Recovering from the first inevitable contagion 
of sympathy, I involuntarily exclaimed, though in 
a language to myself alone intelligible, " O man ! 
ever nobler than thy circumstances ! Spread but 
the mist of obscure feeling over any form, and even 
a woman incapable of blessing or of injuring thee 
shall be welcomed with an intensity of emotion 
adequate to the reception of the Redeemer of the 
world f 

To a creature so highly, so fearfully gifted, — 
who, alienated as he is by a sorcery scarcely less 
mysterious than the nature on which it is exer- 
cised, yet, like the fabled son of Jove in the evil 
day of his sensual bewitchment, lifts the spindles 
and distaffs of Omphale with the arm of a giant— 
to such a creature truth is self- restoration : for that 
which is the correlative of truth, the existence of 
absolute life, is the only object which can attract 
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toward it the whole depth and mass of his flue tu- 
tting being, and alone therefore can unite calm- 
ness with elevation. But it must be truth without 
alloy and unsophisticated. It is by the agency of 
iadistinct conceptions, as the counterfeits of the 
Meal and transcendant, that evil and vanity exer- 
cise their tyranny on the feelings of man. The 
sowers of darkness are politic if not wise; but 
rarely nothing can be more irrational in the pre- 
tended children of light, than to enlist themselves 
under the banners of truth, and yet rest their hopes 
on an alliance with delusion. 

As one among the numerous artifices, by which 
austere truths are to be softened down into palat- 
able falsehoods, and virtue and vice, like the atoms 
of Epicurus, to receive that insensible clinamen 
which is to make them meet each other half way, 
I have an especial dislike to the expression, pious 
frauds. Piety indeed shrinks from the very phrase, 
as an attempt to mix poison with the cup of bless- 
ing : while the expediency of the measures which 
the words were intended to recommend or palliate, 
appears more and more suspicious, as the range of 
our experience widens, and our acquaintance with 
the records of history becomes more extensive and 
accurate. One of the most seductive arguments 
of infidelity grounds itself on the numerous pas- 
sages in the works of the Christian Fathers, as- 
serting the lawfulness of deceit for a good purpose. 
For how can we rely on their testimony concern- 
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ing the supernatural facts ? That the Fathers held, s 
almost without exception, that "wholly withost 
breach of duty it is allowed to the teachers sai 
heads of the Christian Church to employ artifices; 
to intermix falsehoods with truths, and especially 
to deceive the enemies of the faith, provided oar/ 
they hereby serve the interests of truth and tbt 
advantage of mankind,"* is the unwilling confessioa 
of Ribof. St. Jerome, as is shewn by the citations 
of this learned theologian, boldly attributes tins 
management— -falsitatem cfcp^Ttsativojn— even to 
the Apostles themselves. But why speak I of the 
advantage given to the opponents of Christianity? 
Alas ! to this doctrine chiefly, and to the pra c t i ces 
derived from it, we must attribute the utter cor- 
ruption of the religion itself for so many ages, and 

* De ctconom. Patrvm. Integrum omnino doctoribus et ca- 
tus Christiani antistitibus esse, ut dolos versent, falsa veris tn- 
termisceant, et imprimis religionis hostes fallant, dummod* 
veritatis commodis et utilitati inserviant. — I trust, I need not 
add, that the imputation of such principles of action to 
the first inspired propagators of Christianity, is founded 
on a gross misconstruction of those passages in the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, in which the necessity of employing 
different arguments to men of different capacities and pre- 
judices, is supposed and acceded to. In other words, St. 
Paul strove to speak intelligibly, willingly sacrificed in- 
different things to matters of importance, and acted courte- 
ously as a man, in order to win attention as an Apostle. A 
traveller prefers for daily use the coin of the nation through 
which he is pnssing, to bullion or the mintage of his own 
rountrv : and is this to justify a succeeding traveller in the 
use of counterfeit coin 1 
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even now over so large a portion of the civilized 

world. By a system of accommodating truth to 

falsehood, the pastors of the Church gradually 

changed the life and light of the Gospel into the 

very superstitions which they were commissioned 

to disperse, and thus paganized Christianity in 

order to christen Paganism. At this very hour 

Europe groans and bleeds in consequence. 

So much in proof and exemplification of the pro- 
bable expediency of pious deception, as suggested 
by its known and recorded consequences. An 
honest man, however, possesses a clearer light than 
-that of history. He knows, that by sacrificing the 
law of his reason to the maxim of pretended pru- 
dence, he purchases the sword with the loss of the 
arm that is to wield it. The duties which we owe 
to our own moral being, are the ground and con- 
dition of all other duties ; and to set our nature at 
strife with itself for a good purpose, implies the 
same sort of prudence, as a priest of Diana would 
have manifested, who should have proposed to dig 
up the celebrated charcoal foundations of the 
mighty temple of Ephesus, in order to furnish fuel 
for the burnt-offerings on its altars. Truth, virtue, 
and happiness, may be distinguished from each 
other, but cannot be divided. They subsist by 
a mutual co-inherence, which gives a shadow of 
divinity even to our human nature. Will ye speak 
wickedly for God; and talk deceitfully for him?* 

* Job xiii. 7. — Ed, 
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is a searching question, which most affectingly 
represents the grief and impatience of an uneor- 
mpted mind at perceiving a good cause defended 
by ill means : and assuredly if any temptation can 
provoke a well regulated temper to intolerance, it 
is the shameless assertion, that truth and falsehood 
are indifferent in their own natures; that the 
former is as often injurious (and therefore criminal) 
as the latter, and the latter on many occasions as 
beneficial (and consequently meritorious) as the 
former. 

I feel it incumbent on me, therefore, to place 
immediately before my readers in the fullest and 
clearest light, the whole question of moral obliga- 
tion respecting the communication of truth, its ex- 
tent and conditions. I would fain obviate all ap- 
prehensions either of my incaution on the one hand, 
or of any insincere reserve on the other, by proving 
that the more strictly we adhere to the letter of 
the moral law in this respect, the more completely 
shall we reconcile that law with prudence; thus 
securing a purity in the principle without mischief 
from the practice. I would not, I could not dare, 
address my countrymen as a friend, if I might not 
justify the assumption of that sacred title by more 
than mere veracity, by open-heartedness. Plea- 
' sure, most often delusive, may be born of delusion. 
Pleasure, herself a sorceress, may pitch her tents 
on enchanted ground. But happiness (or, to use 
a far more accurate as well as more comprehensive 
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term, solid well-being) can be built on virtue alone, 
and must of necessity have truth for its foundation. 
Add, too, the known fact that the meanest of men 
feels himself insulted by an unsuccessful attempt 
to deceive him ; and hates and despises the man 
who has attempted it. What place then is left in 
the heart for virtue to build on, if in any case we 
ttty dare practise on others what we should feel as 
1 cruel and contemptuous wrong in our own per- 
sons ? Every parent possesses the opportunity of 
observing how deeply children resent the injury of 
a delusion ; and if men laugh at the falsehoods that 
were imposed on themselves during their childhood, 
it is because they are not good and wise enough to 
contemplate the past in the present, and so to pro- 
duce by a virtuous and thoughtful sensibility that 
continuity in their self-consciousness, which nature 
has made the law of their animal life. Ingratitude, 
sensuality, and hardness of heart, all flow from this 
source. Men are ungrateful to others only when 
tbey have ceased to look back on their former selves 
with joy and tenderness. They exist in fragments. 
Annihilated as to the past, they are dead to the 
future, or seek for the proofs of it everywhere, 
only not (where alone they can be found) in them- 
selves. A contemporary poet has expressed and 
illustrated this sentiment with equal fineness of 
thought and tenderness of feeling : — 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rain-bow in the sky ! 
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So was it, when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So let it be, when I grow old, 

Or let me die. 
The child is rather of the man, 
And I would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.* 

Wordsworth. 

Alas ! the pernicious influence of this lax moral- 
ity extends from the nursery and the school to the 
cabinet and senate. It is a common weakness with 
men in power, who have used dissimulation success- 
fully, to form a passion for the use of it, dupes to 
the love of duping ! A pride is flattered by these 
lies. He who fancies that he must be perpetually 
stooping down to the prejudices of his fellow- 

* I am informed, that these very lines have been cited, 
as a specimen of despicable puerility. So much the worse 
for the citer. Not willingly in his presence would I behold 
the sun setting behind our mountains, or listen to a tale of 
distress or virtue ; I should be ashamed of the quiet tear on 
my own cheek. But let the dead bury the dead ! The poet 
sang for the living. Of what value indeed, to a sane mind, 
are the likings or dislikings of one man, grounded on the mere 
assertions of another? Opinions formed from opinions — 
what are they, but clouds sailing under clouds, which im- 
press shadows upon shadows ? 
* 

Fungum pelU procul t jubeo ; nam quid mihifungo ? 
Conveniunt stumacho non minus ista suo. 

I was always pleased with the motto placed under the 
figure of the rosemary in old herbals : — 

A page, sus ! Haud I ibi sp iro. 
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reatures, is perpetually reminding and re-assuring 
imself of his own vast superiority to them. But 
o real greatness can long co-exist with deceit. 
he whole faculties of man must be exerted in 
rder to noble energies ; and he who is not earnestly 
ncere, lives in but half his being, self-mutilated, 
}lf-paralyzed. 

The latter part of the proposition, which has 
rrnwn me into this discussion, that, I mean, in 
hich the morality of intentional falsehood is as- 
Jrted may safely be trusted to the reader's own 
lorml sense. Is it a groundless apprehension, that 
fee patrons and admirers of such publications may 
jceive the punishment of their indiscretion in the 
imdact of their sons and daughters ? The sus- 
icion of Methodism must be expected by every 
tan of rank and fortune, who carries his examina- 
on respecting the books which are to lie on his 
reakfast- table, farther than to their freedom from 
ross verbal indecencies, and broad avowals of 
theism in the title-page. For the existence of an 
itelligent First Cause maybe ridiculed in the notes 
f one poem, or placed doubtfully as one of two or 
tree possible hypotheses, in the very opening of 
lother poem, and both be considered as works of # 
ife promiscuous reading virginibus puerisque : 
id this, too, by many a father of a family, who % 
ould hold himself highly culpable in permitting 
fs child to form habits of familiar acquaintance 
ith a person of loose habits, and think it even 
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criminal to receive into his house a private tutdj 
without a previous inquiry concerning his opii 
and principles, as well as his manners and outwut] 
conduct. How little I am an enemy to free fr j 
quiry of the boldest kind, and in which the author 1 
have differed the most widely from my own con- 
victions and the general faith, provided only, the 
inquiry be conducted with that seriousness, which 
naturally accompanies the love of truth, and be 
evidently intended for the perusal of those only, 
who may be presumed capable of weighing the ar- 
guments, — I shall have abundant occasion of prov- 
ing in the course of this work. Quin ipsa phi- 
losophia talibus e disputationibus non nisi bene- 
ficium recipit. Nam si vera proponit homo in- 
geniosus veritatisque amans, nova ad earn acces- 
siojiet : sin falsa, refutatione eorum priores 
tanto magis stabilientur* 

* Galiljei Siist . Cosm. p. 42. — Moreover, philosophy itself 
cannot but derive benefit from such discussions. For if a 
man of genius and a lover of truth brings just positions be- 
fore the public, there is a fresh accession to the stock of 
philosophic insight ; but if erroneous positions, the former 
truths will by their confutation be established so much the 
more firmly. 

The original is in the following words : — 
La Jilosojia medesima non pud se non ricever benefizio dalle 
nostre dispute ; percht se i nostri pensieri saranno veri, nuavi 
acquisti si saranno fatti ; se falsi, col ributtargli, maggiormente 
verranno confermate le prime dottrine. 

Dial. I. 44. Padov. 1774.— Ed. 
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i assertion, that troth is often no less dan- 
b than falsehood, sounds less offensively at 
st hearing, only because it hides its deformity 
equivocation, or double meaning of the word 
What may be rightly affirmed of truth, 
is synenimous with verbal accuracy, is trans- 
to it in its higher sense of veracity. By 
I troth we mean no more than the correspon- 
of a given fact to given words. In moral 
we involve likewise the intention of the 
er, that his words should correspond to his 
fate in the sense in which he expects them to 
derstood by others : and in this latter import 
■e always supposed to use the word, when- 
ce speak of truth absolutely, or as a possible 
•t of moral merit or demerit. It is verbally 
that in the sacred Scriptures it is written : 
• the good, so is the sinner, and he that 
*eth as he thatfeareth an oath. A man hath 
tter thing under the sun, than to eat, and 
ink, and to be merry. There is one event 
all : the living know they shall die, but the 
know not any thing, neither have they any 
a reward.* But he who should repeat these 
i, with' this assurance, to an ignorant man in 
wr of bis temptation, lingering at the door of 
lehouse, or hesitating as to the testimony re- 
s' of him in the court of justice, would, spite 
s verbal truth, be a liar, and the murderer of 

9 Eccles. viii. 15, ix. 2, 5. — Ed. 
L. I £ 
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his brother's conscience. Veracity, therefore, not 
mere accuracy ; to convey truth, not merely to say 
it, is the point of duty in dispute : and the only 
difficulty in the mind of an honest man arises front 
tjie doubt, whether more than veracity, that is, . 
the truth and nothing but the truth — is not de- 
manded of him by the law of conscience ; whether 
it does not exact simplicity ; that is, the truth only, 
and the whole truth. If we can solve this diffi- 
culty, if we can determine the conditions under 
which the law of universal reason commands the. 
communication of the truth independently of con- 
sequences, we shall then be enabled to judge 
whether there is any such probability of evil con- 
sequences from such communication, as can justify 
the assertion of its occasional criminality, as eta 
perplex us in the conception, or disturb us in the 
performance, of our duty. 

The conscience, or effective reason, commands 
the design of conveying an adequate notion of tbe 
thing spoken of, when this is practicable : but at 
all events a right notion, or none at all. A school- 
master is under the necessity of teaching a certain 
rule in simple arithmetic empirically,-— (do so and 
so, and the sum will always prove true) ; — the ne- 
cessary truth of the rule — that is, that the rule 
having been adhered to, the sum must always prove 
true — requiring a knowledge of the higher mathe- 
matics for its demonstration. He, however, con- 
veys a right notion, though he cannot convey the 
adequate one. 
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vjuft&9 Kapra pkw itfeXia, copra ci (Skdrni rw 
u "OfcXicc pir ror itZibv avcoo, pXaxrci ft ror 
g fwt&trra raw Ixoc. rai kv ravri ftytft Xptf ft 
1 fiirpa ttferai • <ro^ki}£ 7<*P ©vrof fyx>C- E* ft oc <£«# 
' pqmv pcvmxqv rtrwpiviiQ aiitrovtnv, ov rapa 
rax l* apyif ywmu^w, airier $' cgoe*! futfpcag. 

Avaxakcbts, cpiui &ancit«, Scrm.xxxiv. 9 

ten] knowledge and ready talent nay be of very great 
:,bnt they mayHkewiaebeof rery great disservice, to 
■lessor. They are highly advantageous to the man of 
judgment, and dexterous in applying them ; but they 
your fluent holder-forth on all subjects in all corn- 
It is necessary to know the measures of the time 
jcasion : for this is the very boundary of wisdom — 
jy which it is defined, and distinguished from mere 
). But he, who without regard to the unfitness of 
le and the audience will soar in the high region of his 

with his garland and singing robes about him, will 
juire the credit of seriousness amidst frivolity, but 

condemned for his silliness, as the greatest idler of 
npany because the most unseasonable. 

noral law, it has been shewn, permits an in- 
ate communication of unsophisticated truth, 
) condition that it alone is practicable, and 

• Edit. Gaisford.— £d. 
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binds 118 to silence when neither an adequate, 
even a right, exposition of the truth is in oar poweft 
We must first inquire then, — what is necessary* 
constitute, and what may allowably accompany, t 
right though inadequate notion, — and, secondly, 
what are the circumstances, from which we any 
deduce the impracticability of conveying even s ' 
' right notion ; the presence or absence of which cir- 
cumstances it therefore becomes our duty to asest* 
tain. In answer to the first question, the conscience 
demands : 1 . That it should be the wish and design 
of the mind to convey the truth only ; that if si 
addition to the negative loss implied in its inade- 
quateness, the notion communicated should lead to 
any positive error, the cause should lie in the fait 
or defect of the recipient, not of the coraroankator; 
whose paramount duty, whose inalienable right, it 
is to preserve his own integrity,* the integral cha- 

* The best and most forcible sense of a word is often 
that, which is contained in its etymology. The author of 
the poems, the Synagogue, frequently affixed to Herbert's 
Temple, gives the original purport of the word ' integrity/ 
in the following lines of the fourth stanza of the eighth 
poem ;* — 

Next to sincerity, remember still, 

Thou must resolve upon integrity. 

God will have all thou hast, thy mind, thy will, 

Thy thoughts, thy words, thy works. — 

And again, after some verses on constancy and humility, 
the poem concludes with— 

• Church-Porch.— Ed. 
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of his own moral being. Self-respect ; the 

Bee which he owes to the presence of hu- 
in the person of his neighbour ; the reve- 
npholding'of the faith of man in man; gra- 
fbr the particular act of confidence; and re- 
awe for the divine purposes in the gift of 
are duties too sacred and important to 
sacrificed to the guesses of an individual, con- 
the advantages to be gained by the breach 
'them. 2. It is further required, that the sup- 
fftted error shall not be such as will pervert or 
Materially vitiate the imperfect truth, in commu- 
aieating which we had unwillingly, though not 
perhaps unwittingly, occasioned it. A barbarian 
H instructed in the power and intelligence of the 
Unite Being as to be left wholly ignorant of his 
total attributes, would have acquired none but 
erroneous notions even of the former. At the very 
best, he would gain only a theory to satisfy his 
cariosity with ; but more probably, would deduce 
the belief of a Moloch or a Baal. For the idea of 



He that desires to see 
The face of God, in his religion must 
Sincere, entire, constant, and humble be. 

Having mentioned the name of Herbert, that model of a 
man, a gentleman, and a clergyman, let me add, that the 
quaintness of some of his thoughts, not of his diction, than 
which nothing can be more pure, manly, and unaffected, has 
Minded modern readers to the great general merit of his 
which are for the most part exquisite in their kind. 
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an irresistible, invisible, Being naturally prodacttj 
terror in the mind of unins true ted and unprotected] 
man, and with terror there will be associated 
ever has been accustomed to excite it, anger, 
geance, &c. ; as is proved by the mythology of •! 
barbarous nations. This must be the case wita 
all organized truths ; the component parts derive 
their significance from the idea of the whole. 

■ 

Bolingbroke removed love, justice, and choice, fine ' 
power and intelligence, and yet pretended to hart 
left unimpaired the conviction of a Deity, He 
might as consistently have paralyzed the optic 
nerve, and then excused himself by affirming, that 
he had, however, not touched the eye. 

The third condition of a right though inadequate 
notion is, that the error occasioned be greatly out- 
weighed by the importance of the truth communi- 
cated. The rustic would have little reason to 
thank the philosopher, who should give him true 
conceptions of the folly of believing in ghosts, 
omens, dreams, &c. at the price of abandoning 
his faith in divine providence, and in the continued 
existence of his fellow-creatures after their death. 
The teeth of the old serpent planted by the Cad- 
muses of French literature, under Lewis XV., pro- 
duced a plenteous crop of philosophers and truth- 
trumpeters of this kind, in the reign of his suc- 
cessor. They taught many truths, historical, 
political, physiological, and ecclesiastical, and dif- 
fused their notions so widely, that the very ladies 
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and hair-dressers of Paris became fluent encyclo- 
pedists: and the sole price which their scholars 
paid for these treasures of new information, was to 
believe Christianity an imposture, the Scriptures 
• forgery, the worship, if not the belief, of God 
tsperstition, hell a fable, heaven a dream, our life 
without providence, and our death without hope. 
They became as gods as soon as the fruit of this 
Upas tree of knowledge and liberty had opened 
their eyes to perceive that they were no more than 
beasts — somewhat more cunning, perhaps, and 
abundantly more mischievous. What can be con- 
ceived more natural than the result, — that self- 
acknowledged beasts should first act, and next 
suffer themselves to be treated, as beasts. We 
judge by comparison. To exclude the great is to 
magnify the little. The disbelief of essential wis- 
dom and goodness, necessarily prepares the imagi- 
nation for the supremacy of cunning with malig- 
nity. Folly and vice have their appropriate reli- 
gions, as well as virtue and true knowledge : and in 
some way or other fools will dance round the golden 
calf, and wicked men beat their timbrels and kettle- 
drums to,— 

— Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents' tears. 

My feelings have led me on, and in my illustra- 
tion I had almost lost from my view the subject to 
be illustrated. One condition yet remains : that 
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the error foreseen shall not be of a kind to pretest 
or impede the after acquirement of that knowkdsn 
which will remove it. Observe, how gndoadf 
nature instructs her human children. She cannot 
give us the knowledge derived from sight withoet 
occasioning us at first to mistake images of reflec- 
tion for substances. But the very consequencei 
of the delusion lead inevitably to its detection; 
and out of the ashes of the error rises anew Hover 
of knowledge. We not only see, but are enabled 
to discover by what means we see. So, too, we 
are under the necessity, in given circumstances, 
of mistaking a square for a round object : but ere 
the mistake can have any practical consequences, 
it is not only removed, but in its removal gives us 
the symbol of a new fact, that of distance. In 
a similar train of thought, though more fancifully, 
I might have elucidated the preceding condition, 
and have referred our hurrying enlighteners and 
revolutionary amputators to the gentleness of na- 
ture, in the oak and the beech, the dry foliage of 
which she pushes off only by the propulsion of the 
new buds, that supply its place. My friends ! a 
clothing even of withered leaves is better than 
bareness. 

Having thus determined the nature and con- 
ditions of a right notion, it remains to consider the 
circumstances which tend to render the communi- 
cation of it impracticable, and oblige us of course, 
to abstain from the attempt — oblige us not to 
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Kmvey falsehood under the pretext of saying truth, 
rhese circumstances, it is plain, must consist 
either in natural or moral impediments. The for- 
mer, including the obvious gradations of consti- 
tutional insensibility and derangement, preclude 
all temptation to misconduct, as well as all pro- 
bability of ill-consequences from accidental over- 
sight, on the part of the communicator. Far 
otherwise is it with the impediments from moral 
causes. These demand all the attention and fore- 
cast of the genuine lovers of truth in the matter, 
the manner, and the time of their communications 
public and private; and these are the ordinary 
listeria Is of the Tain and the factious, determine 
them in the choice of their audiences and of their 
arguments, and to each argument give powers not 
its own. They are distinguishable into two sources, 
the streams from which, however, most often be- 
come confluent, namely, hindrances from igno- 
rance, — (I here use the word in relation to the habits 
of reasoning as well as to the previous knowledge 
requisite for the due comprehension of the subject,) 
—and hindrances from predominant passions.* 

From both these the law of conscience commands 
ob to abstain, because such being the ignorance and 
such the passions of the supposed auditors, we 
ought to deduce the impracticability of conveying 
not only adequate but even right notions of our own 

• See Lay Sermon addressed to the higher and middle 
classes, p. 16. 
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convictions : much less does it permit us to anil 
ourselves of the causes of this impracticability ja 
order to procure nominal proselytes, each of whoa ; 
will have a different, and all a false, conception of 
those notions that were to be conveyed for their 
truth's sake alone. Whatever is, or but for some 
defect in our moral character would have been, 
foreseen as preventing the conveyance of oar 
thoughts, makes the attempt an act of self-contra- 
diction : and whether the faulty cause exist in oar 
choice of unfit words or our choice of unfit audi- 
tors, the result is the same and so is the guilt. We 
have voluntarily communicated falsehood. 

Thus, without reference to consequences,— if 
only one short digression be excepted — from the 
sole principle of self-consistence or moral integrity, 
we have evolved the clue of right reason, which we 
are bound to follow in the communication of truth. 
Now then let me appeal to the judgment and ex- 
perience of the reader, whether he who most faith- 
fully adheres to the letter of the law of conscience 
will not likewise act in strictest correspondence tc 
the maxims of prudence and sound policy. I an 
at least unable to recollect a single instance, eithei 
in history or in my personal experience, of a pre- 
ponderance of injurious consequences from the pub 
lication of any truth, under the observance of th< 
moral conditions above stated : much less can. 1 
even imagine any case, in which truth, as truth 
can be pernicious. But if the assertor of the in* 
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Qcy of truth and falsehood in their own na- 
attempt to justify his position by confining 
rd truth, in the first instance, to the corres- 
ce of given words to given facts, without 
ce to the total impression left by such words, 

is this more than to assert, that articulated 
are things of moral indifferency ; — and that 
f relate a fact accurately, and nevertheless 

grossly and wickedly? Blifil related ac- 
f Tom Jones's riotous joy during his bene- 

illness, only omitting that this joy was oc- 
d by the physician's having pronounced him 
danger. Blifil was not the less a liar for 
n accurate matter-of-fact liar. Tell- truths 
service of falsehood we find every where, of 

names and various occupations, from the 
young women that discuss the love affairs 
friends and acquaintances at the village tea- 
to the anonymous calumniators of literary 
1 reviews, and the more daring malignant*, 
le out discontent, innovation and panic, in 
1 journals : and a most pernicious race of 
tey are ! But who ever doubted it ? — Why 

our moral feelings be shocked, and the 
words with all their venerable associations 
ined, in order to bring forth a truism ! But 

is for the most part with the venders of 
g paradoxes. In the sense in which they 
rain for their author the character of a bold 
ginal thinker, they are false even to absur- 
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dity ; and the sense in which they are true sad 
harmless, conveys so mere a truism, that it evea 
borders on nonsense. How often have we heard 

"The rights of man— -hurra! The sovereignty 

of the people — hurra I" roared out by men who, if 
called upon in another place and before another 
audience, to explain themselves, would give to the 
words a meaning, in which the most monarchical 
of their political opponents would admit them to be 
true, but which would contain pothing new, or 
strange, or stimulant, nothing to flatter the pride, 
or kinclle the passions, of the populace ! 
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At prqfanum valgus Uetorum quomodo arcendum est ? Li* 
brisne nostris jubeamus, ut coram indignis obmutescant ? Si 
Unguis, ut dieitur, emortuit utamur, eheu ! ingenium quoque 
nobis emortuumjacet : sin aUter, — Minerva secreta crassis ludi* 
brium dhmlgamus, et Dianam nostrum impuris hujus saculi 
AcUtonibus nudam proferimus. Respondoo : — ad incommodi- 
totes hujusmodi evitandas, nee Grace nee Lat'vne seribere opus 
est. Sufficiet, not sicca luee usosfuisse et sirictiore argumen- 
tandi methodo, Sufficiet, innocenter, utiliter scripsisse : even- 
tus est apud leetorenu Nuper emptum est a nobis Ciceronianum 
istud De Officii*, opus quod semper pane Christiano dignum 
putabamus. Mirum ! libellus J actus fuerat famosissimut. Cre- 
disne? Vix: at quomodo? Maligne quodam, nescio quern, plena 
margine et super tergo, annotaium est, et exemplis, calumniis 
potius, superfatatum ! Sic et qui introrsum uritur inflamma- 
tiones animi vel Catonianis (ne dicam, sacrosanctis) paginis 
accipit. Omni aura mom, omnibus scriptis mens ignita, vacitur. 

Rudolfhi Langii Epist. ad amicum quemdam 
Italicum, in qua linguae patriae et hodiernse 
usum defendit et eruditig commendat. 

Nee mefallit, ut in corporibus hominum sic in animis mul- 
tiplies passions affectis, medicamenta verborum multis ineffica- 
da visum iru Sed nee Mud quoque me preterit, ut invisibles 
animorum morbos, sic invisibilia esse remedia. Falsis opinioni- 
bus circumventi veris sententiis liberandi sunt, ut qui audiendo 
eeeiderant audiendo eonsurganU 

Petrarch. Prefat in lib.de remed. utriusque 
fortonB, sub fin. 
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But how are we to guard against the herd of promiscuosi 
readers 1 Can we bid our books be silent in the presence of 
the unworthy 1 If we employ what are called the dead la* 
guages, our own genius, alas ! becomes flat and dead : ta 
if we embody our thoughts in the words native to them oft 
in which they were conceived, we divulge the seci e ti «f 
Minerva to the ridicule of blockheads, and expose our Dism> 
to the Actsons of a sensual age. I reply : that in order »..■ 
avoid inconveniences of this kind, we need write neither it i 
Greek nor in Latin. It will be enough, if we abstain from 
appealing to the bad passions and low appetites, and ooofiM 
ourselves to a strictly consequent method of reasoning. 

To have written innocently, and for wise purposes, is all 
that can be required of us : the event lies with the reader. 
I purchased lately Cicero's work, De Officiit, which I had 
always considered as almost worthy of a Christian. To my 
surprise it had become a most flagrant libel. Nay ! but how t 
— Some one, 1 know not who, out of the fruitfulness of his I 
own malignity, had filled all the margins and other blank 
spaces with annotations — a true superlactation of examples, 
that is. of false and slanderous tales ! In like manner, tht 
slave of impure desires will turn the pages of Cato, not ta 
suv, Scripture itself, into occasions and excitements of wan- 
ton imaginations. There is no wind but fans a volcano, no 
work but feeds a combustible mind. 

1 am well aware, that words will appear to many as ineffi- 
cacious medicines when administered to minds agitated with 
manifold passions, as when they are muttered by way of 
charm over bodily ailments. But neither does it escape me, 
on the other hand, that as the diseases of the mind are in- 
visible, invisible must the remedies likewise be. Those who 
have been entrapped by false opinions are to be liberated by 
convincing truths: that thus having imbibed the poison 
through the ear they may receive the antidote by the same 
channel. 
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f. That oar elder writers to Jeremy Taylor inclusively 
•juried to excess, it would be the very blindness of 
fttturiity to deny. More than one might be merf- 
tioned, whose works are well characterized in the 
lords of Milton, as a paroxysm of citations, pam- 
Jtored metaphors, and aphorisming pedantry. On 
the other hand, it seems to me that we now avoid 
quotations with an anxiety that offends in the con- 
trary extreme. Yet it is the beauty and indepen- 
dent worth of the citations far more than their 
appropriateness which have made Johnson's Dic- 
tionary popular even as a reading book — and the 
nottos with the translations of them are known to 
add considerably to the value of the Spectator. With 
this conviction I have taken more than common 
pains in the selection of the mottos for the Friend : 
and of two mottos equally appropriate prefer always 
that from the book which is least likely to have 
come into my readers* hands. For I often please 
myself with the fancy, now that I may have saved 
from oblivion the only striking passage in a whole 
volume, and now that I may have attracted notice 
to a writer undeservedly forgotten. If this should 
be attributed to a silly ambition in the display of 
various reading, I can do no more than deny any 
consciousness of having been so actuated : and for 
the rest, I must console myself by the reflection, 



*4 

that if h be one of the most foolish, h is at tfcft 
same time one of the most harmless, of hunm 



The naiwnj.i i prefixed lead at once to the qua* 
tkm, which will probabl y hare more than one* 
occurred to die renectmg reader of the preceding 
essay. How will these rales apply to the moat 
important mode of communication? to that, i* 
which one man may otter bis thoughts to myriaoj 
of men at the same time, and to myriads of my- 
riads at Tarious times and through successions of 
generations ? How do they apply to authors, whose 
foreknowledge assuredly does not inform them who. 
or how many, or of what description, their readers 1 
will be ? How do these rules apply to books, which 
once published, are as likely to fall in the way of 
the incompetent as of the judicious, and will be 
fortunate indeed if they are not many times looked 
at through the thick mists of ignorance, or amid 
the glare of prejudice and passion ? — I answer in 
the first place, that this is not universally truer 
The readers are not seldom picked and chosen. 
Relations of certain pretended miracles performed 
a few years ago, at Holywell, in consequence of 
prayers to the Virgin Mary, on female servants, 
and these relations moralized by the old Roman 
Catholic arguments without the old Protestant an- 
swers, have to my knowledge been sold by travel- 
ling pedlars in villages and farm-houses, not only 
in a form which placed them within the reach of 
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the narrowest means, but sold at a price less than 
their prime cost, and doubtless, thrown in occasion- 
ally as the make- weight in a bargain of pins and 
stay-tape. Shall I be told, that the publishers and 
reverend authorizers of these base and vulgar delu- 
sions had exerted no choice as to the purchasers 
and readers ? But waiving this, or rather having 
first pointed it out, as an important exception, I 
farther reply, — that if the author have clearly and 
rightly established in his own mind the class of 
readers, to which he means to address his commu- 
nications ; and if both in this choice, and in the 
particulars of the manner and matter of his work, 
be conscientiously observe all the conditions which 
i reason and conscience have been shewn to dictate, 
in relation to those for whom the work was de- 
. signed ; he will, in most instances, have effected 
his design and realized the desired circumscription. 
The posthumous work of Spinoza— (Ethica ordine 
geometrico demonstrate?) — may, indeed, acciden- 
tally fall into the hands of an incompetent reader. 
But, (not to mention, that it is written in a dead 
language), it will be entirely harmless, because it 
must needs be utterly unintelligible. I venture to 
assert, that the whole first book, De Deo, might 
be read in a literal English translation to any con- 
gregation in the kingdom, and that no individual 
who had not been habituated to the strictest and 
most laborious processes of reasoning, would even 
suspect its orthodoxy or piety, however heavily tho 
vol. i. f 
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few who listened might complain of its obscurity 
and want of interest. 

This, it may be objected, is an extreme case. 
But it is not so for the present purpose. I am 
speaking of the probability of injurious consequen- 
ces from the communication of truth. This I have 
denied, if the right means have been adopted, and 
the necessary conditions adhered to, for its actual 
communication. Now the truths— that is, the 
positions believed by the author to be truths— con- 
veyed in a book are either evident of themselves, 
or such as require a train of deductions in proof: 
and the latter will be either such truths as are au- 
thorized and generally received; or such as are in 
opposition to received and authorized opinions ; or 
lastly, positions presented as truths for the appro- 
priate test of examination, and still under trial, 
adhuc in lite. Of this latter class I affirm, that 
in no one of the three sorts can an instance be 
brought of a preponderance of ill-consequences, or 
even of an equilibrium of advantage and injury 
from a work, in which the understanding alone hai 
been appealed to, by results fairly deduced from 
just premisses, in terms strictly appropriate. Alas ! 
legitimate reasoning is impossible without severs 
thinking, and thinking is neither an easy nor an 
amusing employment. The reader, who would fol- 
low a close reasoner to the summit and absolute 
principle of any one important subject, has chosen 
a chamois-hunter for his guide. Our guide will, 
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indeed, take us the shortest way, will save us many 
a wearisome and perilous wandering, and warn us 
of many a mock road that had formerly led himself 
. to the brink of chasms and precipices, or at best in 
■ M idle circle to the spot from which he started; 
But he cannot carry us on his shoulders : we must 
train our own sinews, as he has strained his; and 
make firm footing on the smooth rock for ourselves, 
by the blood of toil from our own feet. Examine 
the journals of our humane and zealous mission- 
aries in Hindostan. How often- and how feelingly 
do they describe the difficulty of making the sim- 
plest chain of. reasoning intelligible to the ordinary 
natives : tte rapid; exhaustion of their whole power 
of attention, and with what pain and distressful 
effort it is exerted, while it lasts. Yet it is amongst 
individuals of this class, that the hideous practices 
of self-torture chiefly, indeed almost exclusively, 
prevail. O ! if folly were no easier than wisdom, 
it being often so very much more grievous, how 
certainly might not these miserable men be con- 
verted to Christianity ? But alas ! to swing by 
books passed through the back, or to walk on shoes 
with nails of iron pointed upward on the soles, all 
this is so much less difficult, demands so very in- 
ferior an exertion of the will than to think, and by 
thought to gain knowledge and tranquillity ! 

It is not true, that ignorant persons have no no- 
tion of the advantages of truth and knowledge. 
They see and confess those advantages in the 
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conduct, the immunities, and the superior powen, 
of the possessors. Were these attainable by pil- 
grimages the most toilsome, or penances the most 
painful, we should assuredly have as many pUgrisv 
and as many self-tormentors in the service of trss 
religion and virtue, as now exist under the tyrasay 
of Papal or Brahman superstition. This inefficaey 
of legitimate reason, from the want of fit objects, 
— this its relative weakness, and how narrow at all 
times its immediate sphere of action must be,— if 
proved to us by the impostors of all profession*. 
What, I pray, is their fortress, the rock which » 
both their quarry and their foundation, from which 
and on which they are built ? — The desire of arriv- 
ing at the end without the effort of thought and 
will, which are the appointed means. Let us look 
backward three or four centuries. Then, as now, 
the great mass of mankind were governed by the 
three main wishes, the wish for vigor of body, in- 
cluding the absence of painful feelings ; — for wealth, 
or the power of procuring the external conditions 
of bodily enjoyment, — these during life ; — and se- 
curity from pain and continuance of happiness after 
death. Then, as now, men were desirous to attain 
them by some easier means than those of temper- 
ance, industry, and strict justice. They gladly 
therefore applied to the priest, who could insure 
them happiness hereafter without the performance 
of their duties here ; to the lawyer who could make 
money a substitute for a right cause ; to the phy- 
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[£ sician, whose medicines promised to take the sting 
£ oat of the tail of their sensual indulgences, and let 
^ diem fondle and play with vice, as with a charmed 
4 Hrpent ; to the alchemist, whose gold-tincture would 
*i tnrieh them without toil or economy ; and to the as- 
•) trologer, from whom they could purchase foresight 
4 without knowledge or reflection. The established 
j professions were, without exception, no other than 
licensed modes of witchcraft. The wizards, who 
would now find their due reward in Bridewell, and 
their appropriate honors in the pillory, sat then 
on episcopal thrones, candidates for saintship, and 
already canonized in the belief of their deluded con- 
temporaries ; while the one or two real teachers and 
discorerers of truth were exposed to the hazard of 
fire and faggot, — a dungeon the best shrine that 
vouchsafed to a Roger Bacon* and a Galileo ! 






• ** It is for his country, not his order, to glory in the 
man whom that order condemned to imprisonment, not for 
his supposed skill in magic, but for those opinions which 
he desired from studying the Scriptures, wherein he was 
versed beyond any other person of his age." 

South ey's Colloquies, viii. 

And see the note there. — Ed. 
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Pray, why is it, that people say that men are not such 
fools now-a-days as they were in the days of yore t I would 
fain know, whether you would have us understand by tail 
same saying, as indeed you logically may, that formerly, 
men were fools, and in this generation are grown wise? How 
many and what dispositions made them fools ? How many 
and what dispositions were wanting to make 'em wise! 
Why were those fools ? How should these be wise 1 Pray, 
how came you to know that men were formerly fools ? How 
did you find that they are now wise ? Who made them 
fools ? Who in Heaven's name made us wisel Who d'ye 
think are most, those that loved mankind foolish, or those 
that love it wise ? How long has it been wise ? How long 
otherwise? Whence proceeded the foregoing folly? Whence 
the following wisdom? Why did the old folly end now 
and no later ? Why did the modern wisdom begin now and 
no sooner ? What were we the worse for the former folly ? 
What the better for the succeeding wisdom ? How should 
the ancient folly have come to nothing ? How should this 
same new wisdom be started up and established? Now 
answer me, an't please you ! 

Rabelais' Preface to his 5th Book, 

Monsters and madmen canonized and Galileo 
blind in a dungeon ! * It is not so in our times. 

* This is not strictly accurate. Galileo was sentenced 
by the Inquisition at Rome, on the 22nd of June, 1653 ; 
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Heaven be praised, that in this respect, at least, 
we are, if not better, yet better off, than our fore- 
fathers. But to what, and to whom (under Provi- 
dence) do we owe the improvement ? To any ra- 
dical change in the moral affections of mankind 
in general ? Perhaps the great majority of men 
are now fully conscious that they are born with 
the god-like faculty of reason, and that it is the 
business of life to develope and apply it ?— The 
Jacob's ladder of truth, let down from heaven, 
with all its numerous rounds, is now the common 
highway, on which we are content to toil upward 
to the objects of our desires ? — We are ashamed 
of expecting the end without the means? — In 
order to answer these questions in the affirmative, 
I must have forgotten the animal magnetists;* 
the proselytes of Brothers, and of Joanna South- 
cote; and some thousand fanatics less original 
in their creeds, but not a whit more rational in 
their expectations ; I must forget the infamous 
empirics, whose advertisements pollute and disgrace 



ml, although his right eye had been formerly affected, he 
did not become blind till the end of 1637. His confine- 
ment, likewise, in the proper prison of the Inquisition, was 
merely nominal, although the restrictions under which he 
wm kept to the end of his life, were of the most distressing 
and injurious description. — Ed. 

• Recanted since 1817. After subtracting all exagge- 
rated or doubtful testimonies, the undeniable facts are as 
important as they are surprizing. 
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all our newspapers, and almost paper the walls of 
our cities ; and the vending of whose poisons and 
poisonous drams — -with shame and anguish be it 
spoken — supports a shop in every market-town I 
I must forget that other reproach of the nation, 
that mother-vice, the lottery ! I must forget, that 
a numerous class plead prudence for keeping their 
fellow-men ignorant and incapable of intellectual 
enjoyments, and the revenue for upholding such 
temptations as men so ignorant will not withstand, 
— yes ! that even senators and officers of state, 
put forth the revenue as a sufficient reason for 
upholding, at every fiftieth door throughout the 
kingdom, temptations to the most pernicious vices, 
which fill the land with mourning, and fit the la- 
bouring classes for sedition and religious fanati- 
cism ! Above all I must forget the first years of 
the French revolution, and the millions through- 
out Europe who confidently expected the best and 
choicest results of knowledge and virtue, namely, 
liberty and universal peace, from the votes of a 
tumultuous assembly — that is, from the mechani- 
cal agitation of the air in a large room at Paris — 
and this too in the most light, unthinking, sensual, 
and profligate, of the European nations, — a nation, 
the very phrases of whose language are so com- 
posed, that they can scarcely speak without lying ! 

No ! Let us not deceive ourselves. Like the 

man who used to pull off his hat with great demon- 
stration of respect whenever he spoke of himself, 
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we are fond of styling oar own the enlightened age : 
though as Jortin, I think, has wittily remarked, the 
golden age would be more appropriate. But in 
spite of our great scientific discoveries, for which 
praise be given to whom the praise is due, and in 
spite of that general indifference to all the truths 
and all the principles of truth, that belong to our 
permanent being, and therefore do not lie within 
the sphere of our senses, — that same indifference 
which makes toleration so easy a virtue with us, 
and constitutes nine-tenths of our pretended illu- 
mination, — it still remains the character of the 
mass of mankind to seek for the attainment of 
their necessary ends by any means rather than the 
appointed ones ; and for this cause only, that the 
latter imply the exertion of the reason and the 
will. But of all things this demands the longest 
apprenticeship, even an apprenticeship from in- 
fancy; which is generally neglected, because an 
excellence, that may and should belong to all men, 
is expected to come to every man of its own ac- 
cord. 

To whom then do we owe our meliorated con- 
dition? — To the successive few in every age, — 
more indeed in one generation than in another, 
but relatively to the mass of mankind always few, 
— who by the intensity and permanence of their 
action have compensated for the limited sphere, 
within which it is at any one time intelligible ; and 
whose good deeds posterity reverences in their 
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results ; though the mode, in which we repair the 
inevitable waste of time, and the style of our ad- 
ditions, too generally furnish a sad proof, how 
little we understand the principles. I appeal to 
the histories of the Jewish, the Grecian, and the 
Roman republics, to the records of the Christian 
Church, to the history of Europe from the treaty 
of Westphalia, 1648. What do they contain but 
accounts of noble structures raised by the wisdom 
of the few, and gradually undermined by the igno- 
rance and profligacy of the many ? If therefore 
the deficiency of good, which everywhere sur- 
rounds us, originate in the general unfitness and 
aversion of men to the process of thought, that is, 
to continuous reasoning, it must surely be absurd 
to apprehend a preponderance of evil from works 
which cannot act at all except as for as they call 
the reasoning faculties into full co-exertion with 
them. 

Still, however, there are truths so self-evident, 
or so immediately and palpably deduced from those 
that are, or are acknowledged for such, that they 
are at once intelligible to all men, who possess the 
common advantages of the social state ; although 
by sophistry, by evil habits, by the neglect, false 
persuasions, and impostures of an anti-Christian 
priesthood joined in one conspiracy with the vio- 
lence of tyrannical governors, the understandings 
of men may become so darkened and their con- 
sciences so lethargic, that a necessity will arise for 
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the republication of these truths, and this too with a 
voice of load alarm, and impassioned warning. Such 
were the doctrines proclaimed by the first Chris- 
tians to the Pagan world; such were the lightnings 
flashed by Wickliff, Hnss, Lather, Calvin, Zuinglios, 
Latimer, and others, across the Papal darkness; 
sad such in oar own times the agitating troths, with 
which Thomas Clarkson, and bis excellent confe- 
derates, the Quakers, fought and conquered the 
legalised banditti of men-stealers, the numerous 
aad powerful perpetrators and advocates of rapine, 
murder, and (of blacker guilt than either) slavery. 
Truths of this kind being indispensable to man, con- 
sidered as a moral being, are above all expedience, 
all accidental consequences : for as sure as God is 
holy, and man immortal, there can be no evil so 
great as the ignorance or disregard of them. It 
is the very madness of mock prudence to oppose 
the removal of a poisoned dish on account of the 
pleasant sauces or nutritious viands which would 
be lost with it! The dish contains destruction to 
that, for which alone we ought to wish the palate 
to be gratified, or the body to be nourished. 

The sole condition, therefore, imposed on us by 
the law of conscience in these cases is, that we em- 
ploy no unworthy and heterogeneous means to re- 
alize the necessary end, — that we entrust the event 
wholly to the full and adequate promulgation of the 
troth, and to those generous affections which the 
constitution of our moral nature has linked to the 
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full perception of it. Yet evil may, nay it will, be 
occasioned. Weak men may take offence, and 
wicked men avail themselves of it ; though we mart 
not attribute to the promulgation, or to the troth 
promulgated, all the evil, of which wicked men — 
—predetermined, like the wolf in the fable, to cre- 
ate some occasion — may choose to make it the pre- 
text. But that there ever was, or ever can be, t 
preponderance of evil, I defy either the historian to 
instance, or the philosopher to prove. " Let it fly 
away, all that chaff of light faith that can fly off at 
any breath of temptation ; the cleaner will the true 
grain be stored up in the granary of the Lord,"— 
we are entitled to say with Tertullian :* and to ex- 
claim with heroic Luther, — " Scandal and offence ! - 
Talk not to me of scandal and offence. Need breaks 
through stone walls, and recks not of scandal. It 
is my duty to spare weak consciences as far as it 
may be done without hazard of my soul. Where 
not, I must take counsel for my soul, though half 
or the whole world should be scandalized thereby ."f 
Luther felt and preached and wrote and acted, 



9 Arolent, quantum volent t pale* leves fidei quocunque qf- 
fiatu ttntationum ! eo purior mauafrumenti in horrea Domini 
repvnttur. l)e Prescript, advers. Heretic. I c. 3. — Ed. 

f Aergemiu hin, Aergerniss her ! Soth brieht Eiten, und 
hat kein AergrrniM. Ich toll der schtcachen Gevissen schonen 
%<* fnn r* "hue Gefahr meiner Seelen geschehen mag. Wo 
«?VM. w w// ich meiner Seelen ratken, es aergere tick daran 
-■.V g*nti» fitter hulbe Welt. 
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is beseemed a Luther to feel and utter and act. 
["he truths, which had been outraged, he re-pro- 
:laimed in the spirit of outraged truth, at the behest 
>f his conscience and in the service of the God of 
ruth. He did his duty, come good, come evil! 
ind made no question, on which side the prepon- 
ierance would be . In the one scale there was gold , 
md impressed thereon the image and superscrip- 
ion of the universal Sovereign. In all the wide 
ind ever- widening commerce of mind with mind 
throughout the world, it is treason to refuse it. 
Can this have a counter- weight? The other scale 
indeed might have seemed full up to the very ba- 
lance-yard ; but of what worth and substance were 
its contents ? Were they capable of being counted 
or weighed against the former ? The conscience, 
indeed, is already violated when to moral good or 
evil we oppose things possessing no moral interest. 
Even if the conscience dared waive this her pre- 
ventive veto, yet before we could consider the two- 
fold results in the relation of loss and gain, it must 
be known whether their kind is the same or equi- 
valent. They must first be valued, and then they 
may be weighed or counted, if they are worth it. 
But in the particular case at present before us, the 
loss is contingent and alien ; the gain essential and 
the tree's own natural produce. The gain is per- 
manent, and spreads through all times and places ; 
the loss but temporary, and, owing its very being 
to vice or ignorance, vanishes at the approach of 
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knowledge and moral improvement. The gain 
reaches all good men, belongs to all that love light 
and desire an increase of light : to all and of all 
times, who thank Heaven for the gracious dawn, 
and expect the noon-day ; who welcome the first 
gleams of spring, and sow their fields in confident 
faith of the ripening summer and the rewarding 
harvest- tide ! But the loss is confined to the unen- 
lightened and the prejudiced — say rather, to the 
weak and the prejudiced of a single generation. 
The prejudices of one age are condemned even by 
the prejudiced of the succeeding ages : for endless 
are the modes of folly, and the fool joins with the 
wise in passing sentence on all modes but his own. 
Who cried out with greater horror against the mur- 
derers of the Prophets, than those who likewise 
cried out, Crucify him ! Crucify him ! — Prophet 
and Saviour, and Lord of life, Crucify him ! Crucify 
him ! — The truth-haters of every future generation 
will call the truth-haters of the preceding ages by 
their true names : for even these the stream of time 
carries onward. In fine, truth considered in itself 
and in the effects natural to it, may be conceived 
as a gentle spring or water-source, warm from the 
genial earth, and breathing up into the snow drift 
that is piled over and around its outlet. It turns 
the obstacle into its own form and character, and 
as it makes its way increases its stream. And 
should it be arrested in its course by a chilling sea- 
son, it suffers delay, not loss, and waits only for a 
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change in the wind to awaken and again roll on- 
wards: — 

J iempliei pattori 
Sul Vetolo nevoto 
Fatti curvi e eanuti, 
£' alto stupor ton muti, 
Miranda alfonte ombroso 
11 Po eon pochi umori ; 
Poteia udendo gli onori 
Dell' urna angutta e ttretta, 
Che 'I Adda, che'l Tesino 
Soverchia in tuo cammino, 
Che ampio al mar '$ affretta, 
Che si tjmma, e ti tuona, 
Che gli st dH corona ! * 

1 The simple shepherds grown bent and hoary- 
beaded on the snowy Vesolo, are mute with deep 
astonishment, gazing in the overshadowed fountain 

ap ^^ 

on the Po with his scanty waters ; then hearing of 
the honors of his confined and narrow urn, how he 
receives as a sovereign the Adda and the Tesino 
in his course, how ample he hastens on to the sea, 
how he foams, how mighty his voice, and that to 
him the crown is assigned.' 

* CkMrera Rime, xxviii. " But falsehood/' continues 
Mr. C, " is fire in stubble ; it likewise turns all the light 
stuff around it into its own substance for a moment, one 
crackling blazing moment, — and then dies; and all its 
converts are scattered in the wind, without place or evidence 
of their existence, as viewless as the wind which scatters 
them." — Lit. Rem. I vol. Omniana, — Ed. 
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Great men have liv'd among us, heads that plann'd 

And tongues that utter'd wisdom — better none. 

***** 

Even so doth Heaven protect us ! 

WORDSWOBTH. 

In the preceding essay I hare explained the good, 
that is, the natural consequences of the promulga- 
tion to all of truths which all are bound to know 
and to make known. The evils occasioned by it, 
with few and rare exceptions, have their origin in 
the attempts to suppress or pervert it; in the fury and 
violence of imposture attacked or undermined in 
her strong holds, or in the extravagances of igno- 
rance and credulity roused from their lethargy, 
and angry at the medicinal disturbance — awaking, 
not yet broad awake, and thus blending the mon- 
sters of uneasy dreams with the real objects, on 
which the drowsy eye had alternately half-opened 
and closed, again half-opened and again closed. 
This re-action of deceit and superstition, with all 
the trouble and tumult incident, I would compare to 
a fire which bursts forth from some stifled and 
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fermenting mass on the first admission of light 
and air. It roars and blazes, and converts the 
already spoilt or damaged stuff with all the straw 
and straw-like matter near it, first into flame 
and the next moment into ashes. The fire dies 
away, the asheB are scattered on all the winds, and 
what began in worthlessness ends in nothingness. 
Such are the evil, that is, the casual consequences 
of the same promulgation. 

It argues a narrow or corrupt nature to lose sight 
of the general and lasting consequences of rare and 
virtuous energy, in the brief accidents, which ac- 
companied its first movements — to set lightly by the 
emancipation of the human reason from a legion of 
devils, in our complaints and lamentations over the 
lost of a herd of swine ! The Cranmers, Hamp- 
den*, and Sidneys, — the counsellors of our Eliza- 
beth, and the friends of our other great deliverer, 
the third William,— is it in vain, that these have 
been our countrymen ? Are we not the heirs of 
their good deeds ? And what are noble deeds but 
noble troths realized ? As Protestants, as English- 
men, as the inheritors of so ample an estate of might 
and right, an estate so strongly fenced, so richly 
planted, by the sinewy arms and dauntless hearts 
of our forefathers, we of all others have good cause 
to trust in the truth, yea, to follow its pillar of fire 
through the darkness and the desart, even though 
its light should but suffice to make us certain of its 
own presence. If there be elsewhere men jealous 

vol. I. G 
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of the light, who prophesy an excess of evil over 
good from its manifestation, we are entitled to ask 
them, on what experience they ground their bod- 
ing* ? Our own country bears no traces, our own 
history contains no records, to justify them. From 
the great sens of national illumination we date the 
commencement of oar main national advantages. 
The tangle of delusions, which stifled and distorted 
the growing tree, hare been torn away ; the para- 
site weeds, that fed on its very roots, have been 
plucked up with a salutary violence. To us there 
remain only quiet duties, the constant care, the 
gradual improvement, the cautious, unhazardous, 
labours of the industrious though contented gar- 
dener — Id prune, to engraft, and one by one to re- 
move from its leaves and fresh shoots the slug and 
the caterpillar. But far be it from us to undervalue 
with light and senseless detraction the conscientious 
hardihood of our predecessors, or even to condemn 
in them that vehemence, to which the blessings it 
won for us leave us now neither temptation nor pre- 
text. That the very terms, with which the bigot 
or the hireling would blacken the first publishers of 
political and religious truth, are, and deserve to be, 
hateful to us, we owe to the effects of its publica- 
tion. We ante-date the feelings in order to crimi- 
nate the authors of our tranquillity, opulence, and 
security. But let us be aware. Effects will not, 
indeed, immediately disappear with their causes; 
but neither can they long continue without them. 
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If by the reception of truth in the spirit of truth, 
we became what we are ; only by the retention of 
it in the same spirit, can we remain what we are. 
The narrow seas that form our boundaries, — what 
were they in times of old ? The convenient highway 
for Danish and Norman pirates. What are they 
now ? Still but ' a span of waters.' Yet they roll 
at the base of the misled Ararat, on which the ark 
of the hope of Europe and of civilization rested ! 

Even so doth God protect us, if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and power and deity : 
Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only the nations shall be great and free ! 

Wordsworth. 
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I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
church and commonwealth to hare a vigilant eye how books 
demean themselves as well as men ; and thereafter to con- 
fine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them is male- 
factors. For books are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul 
was whose progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a 
vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 
that bred them. I know they are as lively and as vigorously 
productive as those fabulous dragon's teeth: and being 
sown up and down may chance to spring up armed men. 
And yet on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man, 
kills a reasonable creature, God's image ; but he who de- 
stroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of 
God, as it were in the eye. Many a man lives a burthen to 
the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. 

Milton's Speech for the liberty of unlicensed printing. 



Thus far then I have been conducting a cause be- 
tween an individual and his own mind. Proceed- 
ing on the conviction, that to man is entrusted the 
nature, not the result, of his actions, I have pre- 
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supposed no calculations ; I have presumed no fore- 
sight. — Introduce no contradiction into thy own 
consciousness. Acting, or abstaining from action, 
delivering or withholding thy thoughts, whatsoever 
thou doest,do it in singleness of heart. In all things, 
therefore, let thy means correspond to thy purpose, 
and let the purpose be one with the purport. — To 
this principle I have referred the supposed indivi- 
dual, and from this principle solely I have deduced 
each particular of his conduct. As far, therefore, 
as the court of conscience extends, — and in this 
eourt alone I have been pleading hitherto — I have 
won the cause. It has been decided, that there is 
no just ground for apprehending mischief from 
troth communicated conscientiously, — that is, with 
a strict observance of all the conditions required by 
the conscience; — that what is not so communicated, 
is falsehood, and that to the falsehood, not to the 
truth, must the ill consequences be attributed. 

Another and altogether different cause remains 
now to be pleaded ; a different cause, and in a dif- 
ferent court. The parties concerned are no longer 
the well-meaning individual and his conscience, 
but the citizen and the state — the citizen, who may 

* 

be a fanatic as probably as a philosopher, and the 
state, which concerns itself with the conscience only 
as far as it appears in the action, or still more accu- 
rately, in the fact ; and which must determine the 
nature of the fact not merely by a rule of right 
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formed from the modification of particular by ge- 
neral consequences, — not merely by a principle of 
compromise, that reduces the freedom of each citi- 
zen to the common measure in which it becomes 
compatible with the freedom of all ; but likewise 
by the relation which the nets bear to its, — the 
state's,— own instinctive principle of self-preser- 
vation. For every depository of the s up reme power 
must presume itself rightful : and as the source of 
law not legally to be endangered. A form of go- 
vernment may indeed, in reality, be most perni- 
cious to the governed, and the highest moral ho- 
nour may await the patriot who risks his life in 
order by its subversion to introduce a better and 
juster constitution ; but it would be absurd to blame 
the law by which his life is declared forfeit. It 
were to expect, that by an involved contradiction 
the law should allow itself not to be law, by allow- 
ing- the state, of which it is a part, not to be a state. 
For, as Hooker has well observed, the law of men's 
actions is one, if they be respected only as men ; 
and another, when they are considered as parts of 
a body politic. * 

But though every government subsisting in law, 
— for pure lawless despotism grounding itself 
wholly on terror precludes all consideration of duty 
— though every government subsisting in law must, 

* Eccl. Pol. I. xvi. 6— Ed. 
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and ought to, regard itself as the life of the body 
politic, of which it is the head, and consequently 
most punish every attempt against itself as an act 
of assault or murder, that is, sedition or treason ; 
yet still it ought so to secure the life as not to pre- 
vent the conditions of its growth, and of that adap- 
tation to circumstances, without which its very life 
becomes insecure. In the application, therefore, 
of these principles to the public communication of 
opinions by the most efficient mean, — we have to 
decide, whether consistently with them there should 
be any liberty of the press ; and if this be answered 
in the affirmative, what shall be declared abuses of 
that liberty, and made punishable as such ; and in 
what way the general law shall be applied to each 
particular case. 

First, then, ought there to be any liberty of the 
press ? I do not here mean, whether it^hould be 
permitted to print books at all ; — for this essay has 
little chance of being read in Turkey, and in any 
other part of Europe it cannot be supposed ques- 
tionable — but whether by the appointment of a cen- 
sorship the government should take upon itself the 
responsibility of each particular publication. In 
governments purely monarchical, — that is, oligar- 
chies under one head— the balance of advantage 
and disadvantage from this monopoly of the press 
will undoubtedly be affected by the general state of 
information ; though after reading Milton's ' Speech 
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for the liberty of unlicensed printing ' * we shall 
probably be inclined to believe, that the best argu- 
ment in favour of licensing under any constitution 
is that, which supposing the ruler to have a diffe- 
rent interest from that of his country, and even from 
himself as a reasonable and moral creature, grounds 
itself on the incompatibility of knowledge with folly, 
oppression, and degradation. What our prophetic 
Harrington said of religious, applies equally to 
literary, toleration :— * If it be said that in France 
there is liberty of conscience in part, it is also 
plain that while the hierarchy is standing, this 
liberty is falling, and that if ever it comes to pull 
down the hierarchy, it pulls down that monarchy 
also : wherefore the monarchy or hierarchy will be 
beforehand with it, if they see their true interest.'! 
— On the other hand, there is no slight danger from 
general ignorance : and the only choice, which Pro- 
vidence has graciously left to a vicious government, 
is either to fall by the people, if they are suffered 
to become enlightened, or with them, if they are 
kept enslaved and ignorant. 

* II y a un voile qui doit toujour* couvrir tout ce que Von 

peut dire et tout ce qu'on pent croire du droit det peuples et de 

celui des princes, qui ne s'accor dent jamais si bien ensemble que 

dans le silence. 

Mem. du Card, de Retz. 

How severe a satire where it can be justly applied ! how 

false and calumnious if meant as a general maxim ! 

t Syst. of Politics, vi. 10.— Ed. 
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The nature of our constitution, since the Revo- 
lution, the state of our literature, and the wide dif- 
fusion, if not of intellectual, yet of literary, power, 
and the almost universal interest in the productions 
of literature, have set the question at rest relatively 
to the British press. However great the advantages 
of previous examination might he under other cir- 
cumstances, in this country it would he both im- 
practicable and inefficient. I need only suggest in 
broken sentences — the prodigious number of li- 
censers that would be requisite — the variety of their 
attainments, and — inasmuch as the scheme must be 
made consistent with our religious freedom — the 
ludicrous variety of their principles fend creeds — 
their number being so great, and each appointed 
censor being himself a man of letters, qui* custo- 
diet ipso* custodes ? If these numerous licensers 
hold their offices for life, and independently of the 
ministry pro tempore, a new, heterogeneous, and 
alarming power is introduced, which can never be 
assimilated to the constitutional powers already ex- 
isting : — if they are removable at pleasure, that 
which is heretical and seditious in 1809, may be- 
come orthodox and loyal in 1 8 1 ; — and what man, 
whose attainments and moral respectability gave 
him even an endurable claim to this awful trust, 
would accept a situation at once so invidious and 
so precarious? And what institution can retain 
any useful influence in so free a nation when its 
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looses hare Biade it contemptible ? Lastly, and 
which of itself would suffice to justify the rejection 
of such apian — unless all pro p orti on between crime 
and pmishawf were abandoned, what penalties 
could the law attach to the assiunptioa of a liberty, 
which it had denied, more aereTe than those which 
it now attache* to the abase of the liberty, which 
it grants ? In all those instances at least, which 
it would be most the inclination — perhaps the duty 
—of tbe state to prevent, namely, in seditious and 
incendiary publications, — (whether actually such, 
or only such as tbe existing government chose so to 
denominate, makes no difference in the argument) 
— the publisher, who hazards the punishment now 
assigned to seditious publications, would assuredly 
hazard the penalties of unlicensed ones, especially 
as the very practice of licensing would naturally 
diminish the attention to the contents of the works 
published, the chance of impunity therefore be so 
much greater, and the artifice of prefixing an un- 
authorised license so likely to escape detection. It 
is a fact, that in many of the former German states 
in which literature flourished, notwithstanding the 
establishment of censors or licensers, three fourths 
of the books printed were unlicensed — even those, 
the contents of which were unobjectionable, and 
where the sole motive for evading the law, must 
have been either the pride and delicacy of the au- 
thor, or the indolence of the bookseller. So diifi- 
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cult was the detection, so various the means of eva- 
sion, and worse than all, from the nature of the 
law and the affront it offers to the pride of human 
nature, such was the merit attached to the breach 
of it — a merit commencing perhaps with Luther's 
Bible, and other prohibited works of similar great 
minds, published with no dissimilar purpose, and 
thence by many an intermediate link of association 
finally connected with books, of the very titles of 
which a good man would wish to remain ignorant. 
The interdictory catalogues of the Romish hier- 
archy always present to my fancy the muster-rolls 
of the two hostile armies of Michael and of Satan 
printed promiscuously, or extracted at haphazard, 
save only that the extracts from the former appear 
somewhat the more numerous. And yet even in 
Naples, and in Rome itself, whatever difficulty oc- 
curs in procuring any article catalogued in these 
formidable folios, must arise either from the scar- 
city of the work itself, or the absence of all interest 
in it. Assuredly there is no difficulty in obtaining 
from the most respectable booksellers the vilest 
provocatives to the basest crimes, though inter- 
mixed with gross lampoons on the heads of the 
church, the religious orders, and on religion itself. 
The stranger is invited into an inner room, and the 
proscribed wares presented to him with most signi- 
ficant looks and gestures, implying the hazard, and 
the necessity of secresy. A creditable English 
bookseller would deem himself insulted, if such 
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works were even inquired after at his shop. It is 
a well-known fact, that with the mournful excep- 
tion indeed of political provocatives, and the tiul- 
lations of vulgar envy provided by oar anonymous 
critics, the loathsome articles are among us vended 
and offered for sale almost exclusively by foreign- 
ers. Such are the salutary effects of a free press, 
and the generous habit of action imbibed from the 
blessed air of law and liberty, even by men- who 
neither understand the principle, nor feel the senti- 
ment, of the dignified purity, to which they yield 
obeisance from the instinct of character. As there 
is a national guilt which can be charged but gently 
on each individual, so are there national virtues, 
which can as little be imputed to the individuals, 
— no where, however, but in countries where liberty 
is the presiding influence, the universal tnediumvad 
menstruum of all other excellence, moral and intel- 
lectual. Admirably doth the admirable Petrarch 
admonish us : — 

Nee sibi vero quisquam /also persuade at, eos 
qui pro libertate excubant, atque hactenus deserta 
reipublicce partes suscipiunt, alienum agere ne~ 
yotium ; suum agunt. In hac una reposita sibi 
omnia norint omnes, securitatem mercator 9 glo- 
riam miles, utilitatem agricola. Postremo, in 
eadem religiosi ccerimonias, otium studio si, re- 
quiem senes f rudimenta disciplinarum pueri, 
nuptias puellce, pudicitiam matronce, gaudium 
omnes invenient. * * * * Huic uni jeliqua 
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zedant cures ! Si hanc omittitis, in quantalibet 
Kcupatione nihil agitis : si huic incumbitis, etsi 
nihil agere videmini, cumulate tamen et civium et 
virorum implevistis official* 

Jfor let any one falsely persuade himself, that 
those who keep watch and ward for liberty, are 
meddling with things that do not concern them, 
instead of minding their own business. For all men 
should know, that all blessings are stored and pro- 
tected in this one, as in a common repository. Here 
is the tradesman's security, the soldier s honour, 
the agriculturist's profit. Lastly, in this one good 
of liberty the religious will find the permission of 
their rites and forms of worship, the students their 
learned leisure, the aged their repose, boys the ru- 
diments of the several branches of their educa- 
tion, maidens their chaste nuptials, matrons their 
womanly honour and the dignity of their modesty, 
fathers of families the dues of natural affection and 
the sacred privileges of their ancient home, every 
one their hope and their joy . To this one solicitude 
therefore let all other cares yield the priority. If 
you omit this, be occupied as much and sedulously 
as you may, you are doing nothing : If you apply 
your heart and strength to this, though you seem 

• Petrarch, Epitt. 45. ad Nicolaum trihunum urbit alma 
nov iu i m um et ad populum Romanum. The translation con- 
tains clauses referring to expressions, which in the second 
edition, were inserted in the Latin quotation by Mr. C. 
himsett-Ed. 
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to be doing nothing, you will, nevertheless, have 
been fulfilling the duties of citizens and of men, 
yea, in a measure pressed down and running over. 

I quote Petrarch often in the hope of drawing the atten- 
tion of scholars to his inestimable Latin writings. Let me 
add, in the wish likewise of recommending to the London 
publishers a translation of select passages from his treatises 
and letters. If I except the German writings and original 
letters of the heroic Luther, I do not remember a work from 
which so delightful and instructive a volume might be com- 
piled. 

To give the true bent to the above extract, it is necessary 
to bear in mind, that he who keeps watch and ward for free- 
dom, has to guard against two enemies, the despotism of the 
few and the despotism of the many — but especially in tbe 
present day against the sycophants of the populace. 

Licence they mean, when they cry liberty ! 
For who loves that, must first be wise and good. 
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Nemo verofaliatur, quasi minora sint animorum contugia 
quam corporum. Majora sunt ; gravius ladunt ; altius des- 
cendunt, serpuntque latentius. 

Petrarch. De Vit. Solit. L. 1. tract, 3. c. 4. 

And let no man be deceived as if the contagions of the 
soul were less than those of the body. They are yet greater ; 
they convey more direful diseases ; they sink deeper, and 
creep on more unsuspectedly. 

We have abundant reason then to infer, that the 
law of England has done well and concluded wisely 
in proceeding on the principle so clearly worded by 
Milton : ' that a book should be as freely admitted 
into the world as any other birth ; and if it prove 
a monster, who denies but that it may justly be 
burnt or sunk into the sea ? ' We have reason then, 
I repeat, to rest satisfied with our laws, which no 
more prevent a book from coming into the world 
unlicensed, lest it should prove a libel, than a tra- 
veller from passing unquestioned through our turn- 
pike-gates, because it is possible he may be a high- 
wayman. Innocence is presumed in both cases. 
The publication is a part of the offence, and its ne- 
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cessary condition. Words are moral acts and words 
deliberately made public the law considers in the 
same light as any other cognizable overt act. 

Here however a difficulty presents itself. Theft, 
robbery, murder, and the like, are easily defined: 
the degrees and circumstances likewise of these and 
similar actions are definite, and constitute specific 
offences, described and punishable each under its 
own name. We have only to prove the fact and 
identify the offender. The intention too, in the 
great majority of cases, is so clearly implied in the 
action, that the law can safely adopt it as its uni- 
versal maxim, that the proof of the malice is in- 
cluded in the proof of the met ; especially as the 
few occasional exceptions have their remedy pro- 
vided in the prerogative of pardon entrusted to the 
supreme magistrate. But in the case of libel, the 
degree makes the kind, the circumstances consti- 
tute the criminality ; and both degrees and circum- 
stances, like the ascending shades of colour or the 
shooting hues of a dove's neck, die away into each 
other, incapable of definition or outline. The eye 
of the understanding, indeed, sees the determinate 
difference in each individual case, but language is 
most often inadequate to express what the eye per- 
ceives, much less can a general statute anticipate 
and pre-define it. Again : in other overt acts a 
charge disproved leaves the accused either guilty 
of a different fault, or at best simply blameless. A 
man having killed a fellow-citizen is acquitted of 
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murder; — the act was manslaughter only, or it was 
justifiable homicide. But when we reverse the ini- 
quitous sentence passed on Algernon Sidney, dur- 
ing our perusal of his work on government ; at the 
moment we deny it to have been a traitorous libel, 
our beating hearts declare it to have been a bene- 
faction to our country, and under the circumstances 
of those times the performance of an heroic duty. 
From this cause, therefore, as well as from a libel's 
being a thing made up of degrees and circumstan- 
ces, — and these too, discriminating offence from 
merit by such dim and ambulant boundaries, — the 
intention of the agent, wherever it can be inde- 
pendently or inclusively ascertained, must be al- 
lowed a great share in determining the character 
of the action, unless the law is not only to be di- 
vorced from moral justice, but to wage open hosti- 
lity against it.* 

Add too, that laws in doubtful points are to be 
interpreted according to the design of the legislator, 
where this can be certainly inferred. But the laws 
of England, which owe their own present supre- 
macy and absoluteness to the good sense and gene- 
rous dispositions diffused by the press more, far 
more, than to any other single cause, must needs 
be presumed favourable to its general influence. 

* According to the old adage : you are not hanged for 
stealing a horse, hut that horses may not he stolen. To what 
extent this is true, I shall have occasion to examine here- 
after. 

VOL. I. H 
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Even in the penalties attached to its abase, we 
must suppose the legislature to have been actuated 
by the desire of preserving its essential privilege!. 
The press is indifferently the passive instrument 
of evil and of good : nay, there is some good even 
in its evil. " Good and evil we know/' says Milton, 
in the Speech from which I have selected the motto 
of the preceding essay, " in the field of this world, 
grow up together almost inseparably : and the 
knowledge of good is so involved and interwoven 
with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cun- 
ning resemblances hardly to be discerned, that 
those confused seeds which were imposed on Psyche 
as an incessant labour to cull out and sort asunder, 
were not more intermixed." — " As, therefore, the 
state of man now is, what wisdom can there be to 
choose, what continence to forbear, without the 
knowledge of evil ? He that can apprehend and 
consider vice with all her baits and seeming plea- 
sures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true 
way- faring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary." 
— "That virtue, therefore, which is but a young- 
ling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the 
utmost that vice promises to her followers, and re- 
jects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure." — " Since, 
therefore, the knowledge and survey of vice is in 
this world so necessary to the constituting of hu- 
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man virtue, and the scanning of error to the con- 
firmation of truth, how can we more safely and 
with less danger scout into the regions of sin and 
falsity, than by reading all manner of tractates, and 
bearing ail manner of reason?" — Again — but, in- 
deed the whole treatise is one strain of moral wis- 
dom and political prudence : — " Why should we 
then affect a rigor contrary to the manner of God 
and of nature, by abridging or scanting those means, 
which books, freely permitted, are both to the trial 
of virtue and the exercise of truth ? It would be 
better done to learn, that the law must needs be 
frivolous, which goes to restrain things uncertainly, 
and yet equally, working to good and .to evil. And 
were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing should be 
preferred before many times as much the forcible 
hindrance of evil-doing. For God, sure, esteems 
the growth and completion of one virtuous person, 
more than the restraint of ten vicious." 

The evidence of history is strong in favour of 
the same principles, even in respect of their ex- 
pediency. The average result of the press from 
Henry VIII. to Charles I. was such a diffusion of 
religions light as first redeemed and afterwards 
saved this nation from the spiritual and moral death 
of Popery ; and in the following period it is to the 
press that we owe the gradual ascendancy of those 
wise political maxims, which casting philosophic 
troth in the moulds of national laws, customs, and 
existing orders of society, subverted the tyranny 
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without suspending the governssent, and at lengtk 
completed the mild and salutary revolution by tk 
establishment of the boose of Brunswick. Tt 
what most we attribute this vast over-balance if 
good in the general effects of the press, but to the 
over-balance of virtuoos intention in those who est* 
ployed the press ? The law, therefore, will not refuse 
to manifest good intention a certain weight em 
in cases of apparent error, lest it should discourage 
and scare away those, to whose efforts we owe the 
comparative infrequency and weakness of error oa 
the whole. The law may however, nay, it mast 
demand, that the external proofs of the authors 
honest intentions should be supported by the ge- 
neral style and matter of his work, and by the 
circumstances and mode of its publication. A 
passage, which in a grave and regular disquisition 
would bo blameless, might become highly libellous 
and justly punishable if it were applied to present 
inoiiMiires or persons for immediate purposes, in 
a cheap and popular tract. I have seldom felt 
greater indignation than at finding in a large ma- 
nufactory a sixpenny pamphlet, containing a selec- 
tion of inflammatory paragraphs from the prose- 
writings of Milton, without a hint given of the time, 
occasion, stato of government, and other circum- 
stances under which they were written — not a hint, 
that the freedom, which we now enjoy, exceeds all 
that Milton dared hope for, or deemed practicable; 
and that his political creed sternly excluded the po- 
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palace, and indeed the majority of the population, 
from all pretensions to political power. If the 
manifest bad intention would constitute this publi- 
cation a seditious libel, a good intention equally 
manifest cannot justly be denied its share of in- 
fluence in producing a contrary verdict. 

Here then is the difficulty. From the very na- 
ture of a libel it is impossible so to define it, but 
that the most meritorious works will be found 
included in the description. Not from any de- 
fect or undue severity in the particular law, but 
from the very nature of the offence to be guarded 
against, a work recommending reform by the only 
rational mode of recommendation, that is, by the 
detection and exposure of corruption, abuse, or 
incapacity, might, though it should breathe the 
best and most unadulterated English feelings, be 
brought within the definition of libel equally with 
the vilest incendiary pamphlet, that ever aimed at 
leading and misleading the multitude. Not a pa- 
ragraph in the Morning Post during the peace 
of Amiens, (or rather the experimental truce so 
called,) — though to the immortal honour of the 
then editor, that newspaper was the chief secon- 
dary means of producing the unexampled national 
unanimity, with which the war re-commenced and 
has since been continued, — not a paragraph warn- 
ing the nation, as need was and most imperious 
duty commanded, of the perilous designs and un- 
sleeping ambition of our neighbour, the mimic and 
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caricaturist of Charlemagne, but was a punishable 
libel. The law of libel is a vast aviary, which 
encages the awakening cock and the geese whose 
alarum preserved the Capitol, no less than the 
babbling magpye and ominous screech-owl. And 
yet will we avoid this seeming injustice, we throw 
down all fence and bulwark of public decency 
and public opinion; political calumny will soon 
join hands with private slander ; and every prin- 
ciple, every feeling, that binds the citizen to his 
country and the spirit to its Creator, will be un- 
dermined — not by reasoning, for from that there 
is no danger ; but — by the mere habit of hearing 
them reviled and scoffed at with impunity. Were 
we to contemplate the evils of a rank and un- 
weeded press only in its effect on the manners of 
a people, and on the general tone of thought and 
conversation, the greater the love which we bore 
to literature and to all the means and instruments 
of human improvement, the greater would be the 
earnestness with which we should solicit the in- 
terference of law : the more anxiously should we 
wish for some Ithuriel spear, that might remove 
from the ear of the public, and expose in their 
own fiendish shape those reptiles, which inspiring 
venom and forging illusions as they list, 

thence raise 



At least distempered, discontented, thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 

Paradise Lost. 
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Quomodo autem id futurum sit, ne quis incredibile arbilre- 
tur, attendant. Imprimis multiplicabitur regnum, et summa 
rerum potestas per plurimos dissipata et concisa minuet ur. 
Tunc discordi& civile* in perpetuum serentur, nee ulla requies 
bellis 9 exitialibus erit, donee reges decern pariter existant qui 
orbem terre,non ad regendum, sed adconsumendum, partiantur. 
Hi exercitihus in immensum coactis, et agrorum cultibus des- 
titutis, quod est principium eversionis et cladis, disperdent om- 
nia, $t comminuent, et vorabunt. Turn reperite adversus ens 
hostis potentissimus ab extremis finibus plaga septentrionalis 
orieiur, qui tribus ex eo numero deletis qui tunc Asiam obtine* 
bunt, assumetur in societatem a ceteris, ac princeps omnium 
eonstituetur. Hie insustentabili dominations vexabit orbem ; 
divina et fcumana miscebit ; infanda dictu et execrabilia mo* 
lietur ; nova consilia in pectore suo volutabit, ut proprium sibi 
eonstituat imperium ; leges commutabit, suas sanciet ; conta- 
minabit, diripiet, spoliabit, occidet. Denique immutato no* 
mine, atque imperii sede translata, confusio ac perturbatio hu~ 
mani generis consequetur. Turn vere detestabile, atque abomin - 
andnm tempus existet, quo nulli hominum sit vitajucunda, 

Lactantius de Vitd BeatA, Lib. vii. c. 16. 

But lest this should be deemed incredible, I will show 
the manner in which it is to take place. First, there will 
be a multiplication of independent sovereignties, and the 
supreme magistracy of the empire, scattered and cut up into 
fragments, will be enfeebled in the exercise of power by law 
and authority. Then will be sown the seeds of civil dis- 
cords, nor will there be any rest or pause to wasteful and 
ruinous wars ; while the soldiery kept together in immense 
standing armies, the kings will crush and lay waste at their 
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will ; — until at length there will rise up against them a most 
puissant military chieftain of low birth, who will have can- 
ceded to him a fellowship with the other sovereigns of the 
earth, and will finally be constituted the head of all. This 
man will harass the civilized world with an insupportable 
despotism, he will confound and commix all things spiritual 
and temporal. He. will form plans and preparations of the 
most execrable and sacrilegious nature. He will be for 
ever restlessly turning over new schemes in his imagination, 
in order that he may fix the imperial power oyer all in his 
own name and possession. He will change the former 
laws, he will sanction a code of his own, he will contami- 
nate, pillage, lay waste and massacre. At length, when he 
has succeeded in the change of names and titles, and in the 
transfer of the seat of empire, there will follow a confusion 
and perturbation of the human race ; then will there be for 
a while an sera of horror and abomination, during which no 
man will enjoy his life in quietness.* 

I interpose this essay as an historical comment 
on the words "mimic and caricaturist of Charle- 
magne," as applied to the despot, whom since the 
time that the words were first printed, we hare, 
thank Heaven ! succeeded in encaging. The motto 
contains one of the most striking instances of an un- 
inspired prophecy fulfilled even in many of its minu- 
tice, that I recollect ever to have met with : and it is 
hoped, that as a curiosity it will reconcile my readers 
to its unusual length. But though my chief motive 
was that of relieving, by the variety of an histo- 
rical parallel, the series of argument ' on this 

* This translation has expressions referring to some words 
inserted by the author in the Latin quotation in the previous 
editions. — Ed. 
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most important of all subjects, the communica- 
bility of truth, yet the essay is far from being a 
digression. Having given utterance to quicquid 
u rem tarn maleficam indignatio dolorque die- 
tarent, concerning the mischiefs of a lawless 
press, I held it an act of justice to give a portrait 
no less lively of the excess to which the remorse- 
less ambition of a government might go in accu- 
mulating its oppressions in the one instance before 
the discovery of printing, and in the other during 
the suppression ef its freedom. 

I have translated the following from a volumi- 
nous German work, Michael Ignaz Schmidt's His- 
tory of the Germans, from Charles the Great to 
Conrade 1. ; in which this extract forms the con- 
clusion of the second chapter of the third book. 
The late tyrant's close imitation of Charlemagne 
was sufficiently evidenced by his assumption of 
the iron crown of Italy, by his imperial coro- 
nation with the presence and authority of the 
Holy Father; by his imperial robe embroidered 
with bees in order to mark him as a successor of 
Pepin, and even by his ostentatious revocation of 
Charlemagne's grants to the Bishop of Rome. 
But that the differences might be felt likewise, I 
have prefaced the translation with the few follow- 
ing observations. 

Let it be remembered then, that Charlemagne, 
for the greater part, created for himself the means 
of which he availed himself; that his very educa- 
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tion was his own work, and that unlike Peter the 
Great, he could find no assistants out of his own 
realm ; that the unconquerable courage and heroic 
dispositions of the nations he conquered, supplied 
a proof positive of real superiority, indeed the sole 
positive proof of intellectual power, in a warrior: 
for how can we measure force but by the resist- 
ance to it ? But all was prepared for Buonaparte ; 
Europe weakened in the very heart of all human 
strength, namely, in moral and religious principle, 
and at the same time accidentally destitute of any 
one great or commanding mind : the French people, 
on the other hand, still restless from revolutionary 
fanaticism ; their civic enthusiasm already passed 
into military passion and the ambition of conquest; 
and alike by disgust, terror, and characteristic un- 
fitness for freedom, ripe for the reception of a des- 
potism. Add too, that the main obstacles to an un- 
limited system of conquest, and the pursuit of uni- 
versal monarchy had been cleared away for him by 
his pioneers the Jacobins, namely, the influence of 
the great land-holders, of the privileged and of the 
commercial classes. Even the naval successes of 
Great Britain, by destroying the trade, rendering 
useless the colonies, and almost annihilating the 
navy of France, were in some respects subservient 
to his designs by concentrating the powers of the 
French empire in its armies, and supplying them 
out of the wrecks of all other employments, save 
that of agriculture. France had already approxi- 
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mated to the formidable state so prophetically de- 
scribed by Sir James Steuart, in his Political Eco- 
nomy, in which the population should consist chiefly 
of soldiers and peasantry : at least the interests of 
no other classes were regarded. The great merit 
of Buonaparte has been that of a skilful steersman, 
who with his boat in the most violent storm still 
keeps himself on the summit of the waves, which 
not be, but the winds had raised. I will now pro- 
ceed to my translation. 

" That Charles was a hero, his exploits bear evi- 
dence. The subjugation of the Lombards, pro- 
tected as they were by the Alps, by fortresses and 
fortified towns, by numerous armies, and by a great 
name; of the Saxons, secured by their savage re- 
soluteness, by an untamable love of freedom, by 
their desert plains and enormous forests, and by 
their own poverty ; the humbling of the Dukes of 
Bavaria, Aquitania, Bretagne, andGascony ; proud 
of their ancestry as well as of their ample domains ; 
the almost entire extirpation of the Avars, so long 
the terror of Europe ; are assuredly works which 
demanded a courage and a firmness of mind such 
as Charles only possessed. 

" How great his reputation was, and this too 
beyond the limits of Europe, is proved by the em- 
bassies sent to him out of Persia, Palestine, Mau- 
ritania, and even from the Khalifs of Bagdad. If 
at the present day an embassy from the Black or 
Caspian Sea comes to a prince on the Baltic, it is 
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not to be wondered at, since such are now the 
political relations of the four quarters of the world, 
that a blow which is given to any one of them ii 
felt more or less by all the others. Whereas ia 
the times of Charlemagne, the inhabitants in one 
of the known parts of the world scarcely knew 
what was going oil in the rest. Nothing bat the 
extraordinary, alt piercing, report of Charles's ex- 
ploits could bring this to pass. His greatness, 
which set the world in astonishment, was likewise, 
without doubt, that which begot in the Pope and 
the Romans the first idea of the re-establishment 
of their empire. 

" It is true, that a number of things united to 
make Charles a great man — favourable circum- 
stances of time, a nation already disciplined to 
warlike habits, a long life, and the consequent ac- 
quisition of experience, such as no one possessed 
in his whole realm. Still, however, the principal 
means of his greatness Charles found in himself. 
His great mind was capable of extending its atten- 
tion to the greatest multiplicity of affairs. In the 
middle of Saxony he thought on Italy and Spain, 
and at Rome he made provisions for Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Pannonia. He gave audience to the 
ambassadors of the Greek emperor and other po- 
tentates, and himself audited the accounts of his 
own farms, where every thing was entered even to 
the number of the eggs. Busy as his mind was, 
his body was not less in one continued state of 
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motion. Charles would see into every thing him- 
self, and do every thing himself, as far as his 
powers extended : and even this it was, too, which 
gave to his undertakings such force and energy. 

" Bnt with all this the government of Charles 
was the government of a conqueror, that is splen- 
did abroad and fearfully oppressive at home. What 
a grievance must it not have been for the people, 
that Charles for forty years together dragged them 
now to the Elbe, then to the Ebro, after this to 
the Po, and from thence back again to the Elbe, 
and this not to check an invading enemy, but to 
make conquests which little profited the French 
nation ! This must prove too much, at length, for 
a hired soldier : how much more for conscripts, 
who did not live only to fight, but who were fathers 
of families, citizens, and proprietors ? But above 
all, it is to be wondered at, that a nation, like the 
French, should suffer themselves to be used as 
Charles used them. But the people no longer 
possessed any considerable share of influence. All 
depended on the great chieftains, who gave their 
willing suffrage for endless wars, by which they 
were always sure to win. They found the best 
opportunity, under such circumstances, to make 
themselves great and mighty at the expence of the 
freemen resident within the circle of their baronial 
courts ; and when conquests were made, it was far 
more for their advantage than that of the mo- 
narchy. In the conquered provinces there was a 
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necessity for dukes, vassal kings, and different 
high offices : all this fell to their share. 

" I would not say this if we did not possess in- 
controvertible original documents of those times, 
which prove clearly to us that Charles's government 
was an unhappy one for the people, and that this 
great man, by his actions, laboured to the direct 
subversion of his first principles. It was his first 
pretext to establish a greater equality among the 
members of his vast community, and to make all 
free and equal subjects under a common sovereign. 
And from the necessity occasioned by continual 
war, the exact contrary took place. Nothing gives 
us a better notion of the interior state of the French 
monarchy, than the third capitular of the year 811.* 
All is full of complaint, the bishops and earls cla- 
mouring against the freeholders, and these in their 
turn against the bishops and earls. And in truth 
the freeholders had no small reason to be discon- 
tented and to resist, as far as they dared, even the 
imperial levies. A dependant must be content to 
follow his lord without further questioning : for he 
was paid for it. But a free citizen, who lived wholly 
on his own property, might reasonably object to 
suffer himself to be dragged about in all quarters 
of the world, at the fancies of his lord : especially 
as there was so much injustice intermixed. Those 
who gave up their properties entirely, or in part, 

* Compare with tliis the tour or five quarto volumes of the 
French Conscript Code. 
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of their own accord, were left undisturbed at home, 
while those, who refused to do this, were forced so 
often into sendee, that at length, becoming impo- 
verished, they were compelled by want to give up, 
or dispose of, their free tenures to the bishops or 
earls.* 

" It almost surpasses belief to what a height, at 
length, the aversion to war rose in the French na- 
tion, from the multitude of the campaigns and the, 
grievances connected with them. The national 
vanity was now satiated by the frequency of vic- 
tories : and the plunder which fell to the lot of in- 
dividuals, made but a poor compensation for the 
losses and burthens sustained by their families at 
home. Some, in order to become exempt from 
military service, sought for menial employments in 
the establishments of the bishops, abbots, abbesses, 
and earls. Others made over their free property to 
become tenants at will of such lords, as from their 
age or other circumstances, they thought would be 
called to no further military services. Others even 
privately took away the life of their mothers, aunts, 
or other of their relatives, in order that no family 
residents might remain through whom their names 
might be known, and themselves traced ; others vo- 
luntarily made slaves of themselves, in order thus to 
render themselves incapable of the military rank." 

• It would require no great ingenuity to discover paral- 
lels, or at least, equivalent hardships to these, in the treat- 
ment of, and regulations concerning, the reluctant conscripts. 
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When this extract was first published, namely, 
September 7, 1809, I prefixed the following sen- 
tence. " This passage contains so much matter for 
political anticipation and well-grounded hope, that 
I feel no apprehension of the reader's being dis- 
satisfied with its length." I trust, that I may now 
derive the same confidence from his genial exulta- 
tion, as a Christian, and from his honest pride as 
a Briton, in the retrospect of its completion. In 
this belief I venture to conclude the essay with the 
following extract from a " Comparison of the French 
republic, under Buonaparte, with the Roman em- 
pire under the first Ceesars," published by me in the 
Morning Post, 21 Sept. 1802. 

If, then, there be no counterpoise of dissimilar 
circumstances, the prospect is gloomy indeed. The 
commencement of the public slavery in Rome was 
in the most splendid sera of human grenius. Any 
unusually flourishing period of the arts and sci- 
ences in anv countrv, is, even to this day, called 
tin* Auirustun a«re of that country. The Roman 
poets, the Roman historians, the Roman orators, 
rivalled those of Greece; in military tactics, in ma- 
chinery, in all the conveniences of private life, the 
Romans greatly surpassed the Greeks. With few 
exceptions, all the emperors, even the worst of 
them, were, like Buonaparte,* the liberal encou- 

* Imitators succeed better in copying the vices than the 
excellences of their archetypes. \N here shall we find in the 
First Consul of France a counterpart to the generous and 
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ragers of all great public works, and of every spe- 
cies of public merit not connected with the asser- 
tion of political freedom : 



Ojuvenes, circtimspicit atque agitat vos, 

MaUriamque sibi Ducis indulgent ia qu<erit.* 

It is eren so, at this present moment in France. 
Yet, both in France and in Rome, we have learned, 
that the most abject dispositions to slavery rapidly 
trod on the heels of the most outrageous fanaticism 
for an almost anarchical liberty. Euere in servi- 
tium consules, patres, eques : quanto quis illus- 

dreadleas clemency of the first Caesar? Acerbe loquentibus 
satis habuit pro condone denunciare, ne per sever arent. An- 
tique Cccinee criminosissimo libro, et Pitholai car minibus 
maUdicentissimis laceratam eiistimationem suam civili animo 
tulit.— (Sueton. I. 75.— Ed.) 

It deserves translation for English readers. ' To those 
who spoke bitterly against him, he held it sufficient to sig- 
nify publicly, that they should not persevere in the use of 
such language. His character had been mangled in a most 
libellous work of Aulus Caecina, and he bad been grossly 
lampooned in some verses by Pitholaus ; but he bore both 
with the temper of a good citizen.' 

For this part of the First Consul's character, if common 
report speaks the truth, we must seek a parallel in the dis- 
positions of the third Caesar, who dreaded the pen of a para- 
graph writer, hinting aught against his morals and measures, 
with as great anxiety, and with as vindictive feelings, as if 
it hacl been the dagger of an assassin lifted up against his 
life. From the third Caesar, too, he adopted the abrogation 
of all popular elections. 

* Juvenal. Sa$. vii. 20. — Ed. 

VOL. I. I 
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trior, tanto magis falsi ac festinantes* Peace 
and the coadunation of all the civilized provinces of 
the earth were the grand and plausible pretexts of 
Roman despotism : the degeneracy of the human 
species itself, in all the nations so blended, was the 
melancholy effect. To-morrow, therefore, we shall 
endeavour to detect all those points and circum- 
stances of dissimilarity, which, though they can- 
not impeach the rectitude of the parallel, for the 
present, may yet render it probable, that as the 
same constitution of government has been built 
up in France with incomparably greater rapidity, 
so it may have an incomparably shorter duration. 
We are not conscious of any feelings of bitterness 
towards the First Consul ; or, if any, only that ve- 
nial prejudice, which naturally results from the hav- 
ing hoped proudly of an individual, and the hav- 
ing been miserably disappointed. But we will not 
voluntarily cease to think freely and speak openly. 
We owe grateful hearts, and uplifted hands of 
thanksgiving to the Divine Providence, that there 
is yet one European country — and that country our 
own — in which the actions of public men may be 
boldly analyzed, and the result publicly stated. 
And let the Chief Consul, who professes in all 
things to follow his fate, learn to submit to it, if 
he finds that it is still his fate to struggle with the 
spirit of English freedom, and the virtues which 
are the offspring of that spirit; — if he finds, that 

* Tacit. Ann. i. 7. — Ed. 
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the genius of Great Britain, which blew up his 
Egyptian navy into the air, and blighted his Syrian 
laurels, still follows him with a calm and dreadful 
eye ; and in peace, equally as in war, still watches 
for that liberty, in which alone the genius of our 
isle lives, and moves, and has its being ; and which 
being lost, all our commercial and naval greatness 
would instantly languish, like a flower, the root 
of which had been silently eaten away by a worm ; 
and without which, in any country, the public fes- 
tivals, and pompous merriments of a nation present 
no other spectacle to the eye of reason, than a mob 
of maniacs dancing in their fetters. 
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Must there be still some discord mix'd among 
The harmony of men, whose mood accords 
Best with contention tun'd to notes of wrong? 
That when war fails, peace must make war with word 
With words unto destruction arm'd more strong 
Than ever were our foreign foemen's swords; 
Making as deep, tho' not yet bleeding wounds? 
What war left sear less, calumny confounds. 

Truth lies entrapp'd where cunning finds no fair : 
Since no proportion can there be betwixt 
Our actions which in endless motions are, 
And ordinances which are always fixt. 
Ten thousand laws more cannot reach so far, 
But malice goes beyond, or lives commixt 
So close with goodness, that it ever will 
Corrupt, disguise, or counterfeit it still. 

And therefore would our glorious Alfred, who 
Join'd with the king's the good man's majesty. 
Not leave law's labyrinth without a clue — 
Gave to deep skill its just authority, — 

****** 

But the last judgment — this his jury's plan — 
Left to the natural sense of work-day man.* 

* Daniel. Epistle to Sir Thomas Egerton. The lint 
italics are substituted by the author for the original, 
there are a few other verbal alterations. — Ed, 
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I recur to the dilemma stated in the eighth essay. 
How shall we solve this problem ? Its solution 
is to be found in that spirit which, like the uni- 
versal menstruum sought for by the old alchemists, 
can blend and harmonize the most discordant ele- 
ments ; — it is to be found in the spirit of a rational 
freedom diffused and become national, in the con- 
sequent influence and control of public opinion, 
and in its most precious organ, the jury. It is to 
be found, wherever juries are sufficiently enlight- 
ened to perceive the difference, and to comprehend 
the origin and necessity of the difference, between 
libels and other criminal overt-acts, and are suffi- 
ciently independent to act upon the conviction, 
that in a charge of libel, the degree, the circum- 
stances, and the intention, constitute — not merely 
modify — the offence, give it its being, and deter- 
mine its legal name. The words maliciously and 
advisedly, must here have a force of their own, 
and a proof of their own. They will consequently 
consider the law as a blank power provided for 
the punishment of the offender, not as a light 
by which they are to determine and discriminate 
the offence. The understanding and conscience 
of the jury are the judges, in toto : the law a 
blank conge d'elire. The law is the clay and 
those the potter's wheel. Shame fall on that man, 
who shall labour to confound what reason and 
nature have put asunder, and who at once, as far 
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as in him lies, would render the press ineffectual 
and the law odious : who would lock up the man 
river, the Thames, of our intellectual commerce; 
would throw a bar across the stream, that mint 
render its navigation dangerous or partial, using as 
his materials the very banks, which were intended 
to deepen its channel and guard against its inun- 
dations ! Shame fall on him, and' a participation 
of the infamy of those, who misled an English 
jury to the murder of Algernon Sidney ! 

But though the virtuous intention of the writer 
must be allowed a certain influence in facilitating 
his acquittal, the degree of his moral guilt is not 
the true index or mete-wand of his condemnation. 
For juries do not sit in a court of conscience, but 
of law ; they are not the representatives of religion, 
but the guardians of external tranquillity. The 
leading principle, the pole star, of the judgment 
in its decision concerning the libellous nature of a 
published writing, is its more or less remote con- 
nection with after overt-acts, as the cause or oc- 
casion of the same. Thus the publication of actual 
facts may be, and most often will be, criminal and 
libellous, when directed against private characters : 
not only because the charge will reach the minds of 
many who cannot be competent judges of the truth 
or falsehood of facts to which themselves were not 
witnesses, against a man whom they do not know, 
or at best know imperfectly ; but because such a 
publication is of itself a very serious overt-act, by 
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which the author without authority and without 
trial, has inflicted punishment on a fellow subject, 
himself being witness and jury, judge and execu- 
tioner. Of such publications there can be no legal 
justification, though the wrong may be palliated by 
the circumstance that the injurious charges are not 
only true but wholly out of the reach of the law. 
Bat in libels on the government there are two things 
to be balanced against each other : first, the incom- 
parably greater mischief of the overt-acts, if we sup- 
pose them actually occasioned by the libel — (as for 
instance, the subversion of government and pro- 
perty, if the principles taught by Thomas Paine had 
been realized, or if even an attempt had been made 
to realize them, by the many thousands of his 
readers) ; and second, the very great improbability 
that such effects will be produced by such writings. 
Government concerns all generally, and no one in 
particular. The facts are commonly as well known 
to the readers, as to the writer: and falsehood there- 
fore easily detected. It is proved, likewise, by ex- 
perience, that the frequency of open political dis- 
cussion, with all its blameable indiscretions, indis- 
poses a nation to overt-acts of practical sedition or 
conspiracy. They talk ill, said Charles V. of his 
Belgian provinces, but they suffer so much the 
better for it. His successor thought differently : 
he determined to be master of their words and opi- 
nions, as well as of their actions, and in conse- 
quence lost one half of those provinces, and retained 
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the other half at an expense of strength and tret- 
sure greater than the original worth of the whole. 
An enlightened jury, therefore, will require proofr 
of more than ordinary malignity of intention, ai 
furnished by the style, price, mode of circulation, 
and so forth ; or of punishable indiscretion arising 
out of the state of the times, as of dearth, for in- 
stance, or of whatever other calamity is likely to 
render the lower classes turbulent, and apt to be 
alienated from the government of their country. 
For the absence of a right disposition of mind must 
be considered both in law. and in morals, as nearly 
equivalent to the presence of a wrong disposition. 
Under such circumstances the legal paradox, that 
a libel may be the more a libel for being true, be- 
comes strictly just, and as such ought to be acted 
upon. 

Concerning the right of punishing by law the 
authors of heretical or deistical writings, I reserve 
my remarks for a future essay, in which I hope to 
.state the grounds and limits of toleration more ac- 
curately than they seem to me to have been hitherto 
traced. There is one maxim, however, which I am 
tempted to seize as it passes across me. If I may 
trust my own memory, it is indeed a very old truth : 
and yet if the fashion of acting in apparent igno- 
rance thereof be any presumption of its novelty, it 
ought to be new, or at least have become so by 
courtesy of oblivion. It is this : that as far as 
human practice can realize the sharp limits and 
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exclusive proprieties of science, law and religion 
should be kept distinct. There is, in strictness, 
no proper opposition bat between the two polar 
forces of one and the same power.* If I say 
then, that law and religion are natural opposites, 
and that the latter is the requisite counterpoise 
of the former, let it not be interpreted, as if I 
had declared them to be contraries. The law has 
rightfully invested the creditor with the power of 
arresting and imprisoning an insolvent debtor, the 
fanner with the power of transporting, mediately 

* Every power in nature and in spirit must evolve an 
opposite as the sole means and condition of its manifesta- 
tion: and all opposition is a tendency tore-union. This is the 
universal law of polarity or essential dualism, first promul- 
gated by Heraclitus, 2000 years afterwards re-published, and 
made the foundation both of logic, of physics, and of meta- 
physics by Giordano Bruno. The principle may be thus 
expressed. The identity of thesis and antithesis is the sub- 
stance of all being ; their opposition the condition of all ex- 
istence or being manifested ; and every thing or phenomenon 
is the exponent of a synthesis as long as the opposite energies 
are retained in that synthesis. Thus water is neither oxygen 
nor hydrogen, nor yet is it a commixture of both ; but the 
synthesis or indifference of the two : and as long as the copula 
endures, by which it becomes water, or rather which alone 
is water, it is not less a simple body than either of the ima- 
ginary elements, improperly called its ingredients or com- 
ponents. It is the object of the mechanical atomistic psi- 
loaophy to confound synthesis with synartesis, or rather with 
merejuxta-position of corpuscules separated by invisible in- 
terspaces. I find it difficult to determine, whether this 
theory contradicts the reason or the senses most: for it is 
alike inconceivable and unimaginable. 
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at least, the pillagers of his hedges and copses; fci 
but the law does not compel him to exercise tint |i 
power, while it will often happen that religiot 
commands him to forego it. Nay, so well was thi 
understood by our grandfathers, that a man who 
squares his conscience by the law was a common 
paraphrase or synonyme of a wretch without any 
conscience at all. We have all of us learnt from 
history, that there was a long and dark period, 
during which the powers and the aims of law were 
usurped in the name of religion by the clergy and 
the courts spiritual : and we all know the result 
Law and religion thus interpenetrating neutralized 
each other; and the baleful product, or tertiut* 
a liquid, of this union retarded the civilization of 
Europe for centuries. Law splintered into the 
minuticB of religion, the awful function and preroga- 
tive of which it is to take account of every idle word, 
became a busy and inquisitorial tyranny : and reli- 
gion substituting legal terrors for the ennobling in- 
fluences of conscience remained religion in name 
only. The present age appears to me approaching 
fast to a similar usurpation of the functions of reli- 
gion by law : and if it were required, I should not 
want strong presumptive proofs in favour of this 
opinion, whether I sought for them in the charges 
from the bench concerning wrongs, to which reli- 
gion denounces the fearful penalties of guilt, but 
for which the law of the land assigns damages only : 
or in sundry statutes — and all praise to the late Mr. 
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Wyndham, Romanorum ultimo — in a still greater 
number of attempts towards new statutes, the au- 
thors of which displayed the most pitiable ignorance, 
not merely of the distinction between perfect and 
imperfect obligations, but even of that still more 
sacred distinction between things and persons. 
What the son of Sirach advises concerning the soul, 
every senator should apply to his legislative capa- 
city : — reverence it in meekness, knowing how 
feeble and how mighty a thing it is !* 

From this hint concerning toleration, we may 
pass by an easy transition to the, perhaps, still 
more interesting subject of tolerance. And here 
I fully coincide with Frederic H. Jacobi, that the 
only true spirit of tolerance consists in our con- 
scientious toleration of each other's intolerance. 
Whatever pretends to be more than this, is either 
the unthinking cant of fashion, or the soul-palsy- 
ing narcotic of moral and religious indifference. 
AH of us without exception, in the same mode 
though not in the same degree, are necessarily 
subjected to the risk of mistaking positive opinions 
for certainty and clear insight. From this yoke 
we cannot free ourselves, but by ceasing to be 
men ; and this too not in order to transcend, but 
to sink below, our human nature. For if in one 
point of view it be the mulct of our fall, and of 

* The reference, probably, is to Ecclus. x. 28. My son, 
glorify thy soul in meekness, and give it fionor according to the 
dignity thereof. — Ed. 
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the corruption of our will ; it is equally true, that 
contemplated from another point, it is the price 
and consequence of our progressiveness. To him 
who is compelled to pace to and fro within the 
high walls and in the narrow court-yard of % 
prison, all objects may appear clear and distinct 
It is the traveller journeying onward, full of heart 
and hope, with an ever-varying horizon, on the 
boundless plain, who is liable to mistake clouds 
for mountains, and the mirage of drouth for an 
expanse of refreshing waters. 

But notwithstanding this deep conviction of our 
general fallibility, and the most vivid recollection 
of my own, I dare avow with the German philoso- 
pher, that as far as opinions, and not motives, 
principles, and not men, — are concerned ; I nei- 
ther am tolerant, nor wish to be regarded as such. 
According to my judgment, it is mere ostentation, 
or a poor trick that hypocrisy plays with the cards 
of nonsense, when a man makes protestation of 
being perfectly tolerant in respect of all principles, 
opinions, and persuasions, those alone excepted 
which render the holders intolerant. For he either 
means to say by this, that he is utterly indifferent 
towards all truth, and finds nothing so insuffer- 
able as the persuasion of there being any such 
mighty value or importance attached to the pos- 
session of the truth as should give a marked pre- 
ference to any one conviction above any other; 
or else he means nothing, and amuses himself 
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^ritb articulating the pulses of the air instead of 
inhaling it in the more healthful and profitable 
exercise of yawning. That which doth not with- 
stand, hath itself no standing place. To fill a 
station is to exclude or repel others, — and this is 
not less the definition of moral, than of material, 
solidity. We live by continued acts of defence, 
that involve a sort of offensive warfare. But a 
man's principles, on which he grounds his hope 
and his faith, are the life of his life. We live by 
faith, says the philosophic Apostle; and faith 
without principles is but a flattering phrase for 
wilful positiveness, or fanatical bodily sensation. 
Well, and of good right therefore, do we maintain 
with more zeal, than we should defend body or 
estate, a deep and inward conviction, which is as 
the moon to us ; and like the moon with all its 
massy shadows and deceptive gleams, it yet lights 
us on our way, poor travellers as we are, and be- 
nighted pilgrims. With all its spots and changes 
and temporary eclipses, with all its vain halos and 
bedimming vapors, it yet reflects the light that is 
to rise on us, which even now is rising, though 
intercepted from our immediate view by the moun- 
tains that inclose and frown over the vale of our 
mortal life. 

This again is the mystery and the dignity of our 
human nature, that we cannot give up our reason, 
without giving up at the same time our individual 
personality. For that must appear to each man 
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to be his reason which produces in him the highest 
sense of certainty ; and yet it is not reason, ex- 
cept so far as it is of universal validity and obli- 
gatory on all mankind. There is a one heart for 
the whole mighty mass of humanity, and every 
pulse in each particular vessel strives to beat in 
concert with it. He who asserts that truth is of 
no importance except in the signification of sin- 
cerity, confounds sense with madness, and the 
word of God with a dream. If the power of rea- 
soning be the gift of the Supreme Reason, that 
we be sedulous, yea, and militant in the endeavor 
to reason aright, is his implied command. But 
what is of permanent and essential interest to one 
man must needs be so to all, in proportion to the 
means and opportunities of each. Woe to him by 
whom these are neglected, and double woe to him 
bv whom they are withholden : for he robs at once 
himself and his neighbour. That man's soul is 
not dear to himself, to whom the souls of his bre- 
thren an* not dear. As far as they can be in- 
fluenced by lam, they are parts and properties of 
his own soul, their faith his faith, their errors his 
burthen, their righteousness and bliss his righ- 
teousness and his reward — and of their guilt and 
misery his own will be the echo. As much as I 
love my fellow- men, so much and no more will I 
be intolerant of their heresies and unbelief — and I 
will honor and hold forth the right hand of fellow- 
ship to every individual who is equally intolerant 
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of that which he conceives such in me. — We will 
both exclaim — ' I know not what antidotes among 
the complex views, impulses and circumstances, 
that form your moral being, God's gracious pro- 
vidence may have vouchsafed to you against the 
serpent fang of this error, — but it is a viper, and 
its poison deadly, although through higher influ- 
ences some men may take the reptile to their 
bosom, and remain unstung.' 

In one of those poisonous journals, which deal 
out profaneness, hate, fury, and sedition through 
the land, I read the following paragraph. " The 
Brahmin believes that every man will be saved in 
his own persuasion, and that all religions are 
equally pleasing to the God of all. The Christian 
confines salvation to the believer in his own Vedas 
and Shasters. Which is the more humane and 
philosophic creed of the two ?" Let question an- 
swer question. Self-complacent scoffer ! Whom 
meanest thou by God ? The God of truth ? — and 
can He be pleased with falsehood, and the debase- 
ment or utter suspension of the reason which he 
gave to man that he might receive from him the 
sacrifice of truth ? Or the God of love and mercy ? 
—and can He be pleased with the blood of thou- 
sands poured out under the wheels of Jaggernaut, 
or with the shrieks of children offered up as fire 
offerings to Baal or to Moloch? — Or dost thou 
mean the God of holiness and infinite purity ? — 
and can He be pleased with abominations unut- 
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terable and. more than brutal defilements,— and 
equally pleased too as with that religion, which 
commands us that we have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness but to reprove them ; 
— with that religion, which strikes the fear of the 
Most High so deeply, and the sense of the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin so inwardly, that the 
believer anxiously inquires : Shall I give my first- 
born/or my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul ? — and which makes an- 
swer to him, — He hath showed thee, O man y 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ?* But I check 
myself. It is at once folly and profanation of 
truth, to reason with the man who can place be- 
fore his eyes a minister of the Gospel directing 
the eye of the widow from the corpse of her hus- 
band upward to his and her Redeemer, — (the God 
of the living and not of the dead) — and then the 
remorseless Brahmin goading on the disconsolate 
victim to the flames of her husband's funeral pile, 
abandoned by, and abandoning, the helpless pledges 
of their love — and yet dare ask, which is the more 
humane and philosophic creed of the two ? — No ! 
No ! when such opinions are in question I neither 
am, nor will be, nor wish to be regarded as, 
tolerant. 

* Micah vi. 7, 8.— Ed. 
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Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
These rerolntions of disturbances 
Still roll ; where all th* aspects of misery 
Predominate ; whose strong effects are such, 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress : 
And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 

Daniel.* 

I have thug endeavoured, with an anxiety which 
may perhaps have misled me into prolixity, to 
detail and ground the conditions under which the 
communication of truth is commanded or forbid- 
den to us as individuals, by our conscience ; and 
those too, under which it is permissible by the 
law which controls our conduct as members of the 
state. But is the subject of sufficient importance 
to deserve so minute an examination ? O that my 
readers would look round the world, as it now is, 
and make to themselves a faithful catalogue of its 
many miseries ! From what do these proceed, and 
on what do they depend for their continuance ? 
Assuredly, for the greater part, on the actions of 

* Epistle to the Countess of Cumberland. — Ed. 
VOL. I. K 
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for once that a man exclaims, how dishonest I 
am ! on what base and unworthy motives I act ! we 
may hear a hundred times, what a fool I am ! 
curse on my folly ! and the like.* 

Yet even this implies an obscure sentiment, that 
with clearer conceptions in the understanding, the 
principle of action would become purer in the will. 

* 1 do not consider as exceptions the thousands that 
abuse themselves by rote with lip-penitence, or the wild 
ravings of fanaticism : for these persons at the very time 
they speak so vehemently of the wickedness and rottenness 
of their hearts, are then commonly the warmest in their own 
good opinion, covered round and comfortable in the wrap- 
rascal, of self-hypocrisy. 
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Thanks to the image of our Maker not wholly ob- 
literated from any human soul, we dare not pur- 
chase an exemption from guilt by an excuse, 
which would place our melioration out of our own 
power* Thus the very man, who will abuse him- 
self for a fool but not for a villain, would rather, 
spite of the usual professions to the contrary, be 
condemned as a rogue by other men, than be ac- 
quitted as a blockhead. But be this as it may, 
in and out of himself, however, he sees plainly the 
true cause of our common complaints . Doubtless , 
there seem many physical causes of distress, of 
disease, of poverty and of desolation — tempests, 
earthquakes, volcanos, wild or venomous animals, 
barren soils, uncertain or tyrannous climates, pes- 
tilential swamps, and death in the very air we 
breathe. Yet when do we hear the general 
wretchedness of mankind attributed to these ? Even 
in the most awful of the Icelandic and Sicilian 
eruptions, when the earth has opened and sent 
forth vast rivers of fire, and the smoke and vapour 
have dimmed the light of heaven for months, how 
small has been the comparative injury to the human 
race ;— and how much even of this injury might be 
fairly attributed to combined imprudence and super- 
stition ! Natural calamities that do indeed spread 
devastation wide, (for instance, the marsh fever, ) 
are almost without exception, voices of nature in 
her all-intelligible language— do this ! or cease to 
do that ! By the mere absence of one superstition, 
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tributive providence, for, the eontiatance of- tit 
prosperity, of the English nation, imperfectly m 
the intellectual and moral faculties of the people 
at large are developed at present! What may 
not be effected, if the recent discovery of the 
means of educating nations (freed, however, from 
the vile sophistications and mutilations of ignorant 
pountebanks,) shall have been applied to its full 
extent ! Would I frame to myself the most in- 
spiriting representation of future bliss, which my 
mind is capable of comprehending, it would be 
embodied to me in the idea of Bell receiving, at 
some distant period, the appropriate reward of his 
earthly labours, when thousands and ten thousands 
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of glorified spirits, whose reason and conscience 
had, through his efforts, been unfolded, shall sing 
the song of their own redemption, and pouring 
forth praises to God and to their Saviour, shall 
repeat his new name in heaven, give thanks for 
his earthly virtues, as the chosen instruments of 
divine mercy to themselves, and not seldom perhaps 
turn their eyes toward him, as from the sun Jb 
its image in the fountain, with secondary gratituue 
and the permitted utterance of a human love ! 
Were but a hundred men to combine a deep con- 
viction thai virtuous habits may be formed by the 
very means by which knowledge is communicated, 
that men may be made better, not only in conse- 
quence, but by the mode, and in the process, of 
instruction ; — were but a hundred men to combine 
that clear conviction of this, which I myself at 
this moment feel, even as I feel the certainty of 
my being, with the perseverance of a Clarkson 
or a Bell, the promises of ancient prophecy would 
disclose themselves to our faith, even as when a 
noble castle hidden from us by an intervening 
mist, discovers itself by its reflection in the tran- 
quil lake, on the opposite shore of which we stand 
gazing.* What an awful duty, what a nurse of 
all other, the fairest virtues, does not hope be- 



* This is, I fear, too complex, too accidental, an image 
to be conveyed by words to those, who have not seen it 
themselves in nature. 1850. 
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come ! We are bad ourselves, because we despair 
of the goodness of others. 

If then it be a truth, attested alike by common 
feeling and common sense, that the greater part 
of human misery depends directly on human rices ] 
and the remainder indirectly, by what means can I 
we act on men so as to remove or preclude these 
vices and purify their principle of moral election? 
The question is not by what means each man is 
to alter his own character—in order to this, all the 
means prescribed and all the aidances given by 
religion, may be necessary for him. Vain, of 
themselves, may be, 



the sayings of the wise 



In ancient and in modern books inrolled 

Unless he feel within 
Some source of consolation from above, 
Secret refreshings, that repair his strength 
And fainting spirits uphold.* 

This is not the question. Virtue would not be 
virtue, could it be given by one fellow-creature to 
another. To make use of all the means and ap- 
pliances in our power to the actual attainment of 
rectitude, is the abstract of the duty which we owe 
to ourselves : to supply those means as far as we 
can, comprizes our duty to others. The question 
then is, what are these means ? Can they be any 

* Samson Agonistes. 
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other than the communication of knowledge, and 
the removal of those evils and impediments which 
prevent its reception ? It may not be in our 
power to combine both, but it is in the power of 
every man to contribute to the former, who is suf- 
ficiently informed to feel that it is his duty. If it 
be said, that we should endeavour not so much to 
remove ignorance, as to make the ignorant reli- 
gious ; — religion herself, through her sacred oracles, 
answers for me, that all effective faith pre-sup- 
poses knowledge and individual conviction. If 
the mere acquiescence in truth, uncomprehended 
and unfathomed, were sufficient, few indeed would 
be the vicious and the miserable, in this country 
at least, where speculative infidelity is, God be 
praised ! confined to a small number. Like bodily 
deformity, there is one instance here and another 
there; but three in one place are already an 
undue proportion. It is highly worthy of obser- 
vation, that the inspired writings received by 
Christians are distinguishable from all other books 
pretending to inspiration, from the scriptures of 
the Brahmins, and even from the Koran, in their 
strong and frequent recommendations of truth. I 
do not here mean veracity, which cannot but be 
enforced in every code which appeals to the reli- 
gious principle of man ; but knowledge. This is 
not only extolled as the crown and honor of a man, 
but to seek after it is again and again commanded 
us as one of our most sacred duties. Yea, the 




very perfection and final bliss of i 
spirit is represented by the Apostle a; 
peel, or intuitive beholding 1 , of truth i 
and immutable source. Not that km 
of itself do all ! The light of religion 
of the moon, light without heat ; but a 
warmth that of the stove, warmth without light. 
Religion is the sun, the warmth of which indeed 
swells, and stirs, and actuates the life of nature, 
hut who at the same time beholds ail the growth 
of life with a master-eye, makes all objects glo- 
rious on which ho looks, and by that glory visible 
to all others. 

But though knowledge be not the only, yet that 
it is an indispensable and most effectual, agent in 
the direction of our actions, one consideration will 
convince us. It is an undoubted fact of human 
nature , that the sense of impossibility quenches all 
will. Sense of utter inaptitude does the ami. 
The man shuns the beautiful flame, which is 
eagenly grasped at by the infant. The sense of 
a disproportion of certain after-harm to present 
gratification produces effects almost equally uni- 
form : though almost perishing with thirst, we 
should dash to the earth a goblet of wine in which 
we had seen a poison infused, though the poison - 
were without taste or odour, or even added to the 
pleasures of both. Are not all our vices equally 
' inapt to the universal end of human actions, the 
satisfaction of the agent 1 Are not their pleasures 
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equally disproportionate to the after-harm ? Yet 
many a maiden, who will not grasp at the fire, 
will yet purchase a wreath of diamonds at the 
price of her health, her honor, nay, and she her- 
self knows it at the moment of her choice, — at the 
sacrifice of her peace and happiness. The sot 
would reject the poisoned cup, yet the trembling 
hand with which he raises his daily or hourly 
draught to his lips, has not left him ignorant that 
this too is altogether a poison. I know it will he 
objected, that the consequences foreseen are less 
immediate; that they are diffused over a larger 
space of time ; and that the slave of vice hopes 
where no hope is. This, however, only removes 
the question one step further : for why should the 
distance or diffusion of known consequences pro- 
duce so great a difference? Why are men the 
dupes of the present moment ? Evidently because 
the conceptions -are indistinct in the one case, and 
vivid in the other ; because all confused concep- 
tions render us restless ; and because restlessness 
can drive us to vices that promise no enjoyment, 
no not even the cessation of that restlessness. 
This is indeed the dread punishment attached by 
nature to habitual vice, that its impulses wax as 
its motives wane. No object, not even the light 
of a solitary taper in the far distance, tempts the 
benighted mind from before ; but its own restless- 
ness dogs it from behind, as with the iron goad of 
destiny. What then is or can be the preventive, 



tlie remedv, the counteraction, but the habituation 
of the intellect to clear, distinct, and adequate 
conceptions concerning all things that are the 
possible objects of clear conception, and thus to 
reserve the deep feelings which belong, as by I 
natural right to those obscure ideas" that are ne- 
cessary to the moral perfection of the human being, 
notwithstanding, yea, even in consequence, of 
their obscurity — to reserve these feelings, I repeat, 
for objects, which their very sublimity renders in- 
definite, no less than their iudefiniteness renders 
them sublime, — namely, to the ide.is of being, form, 
life, the reason, the law of conscience, freedom, 
immortality, God ? To connect with the objects 
of our senses the obsenre notions and consequent 
vivid feelings, which' are due only to immaterial 
and permanent things, is profanation relatively to 
the heart, and superstition in the understanding. 
It is in this sense, that the philosophic Apostle 

* I have not expressed myself as clearly as I could wish. 
But the troth of the assertion, that deep feeling has a ten- 
dency to combine with obscure ideas, in preference to dis- 
tinct and clear notions, may be proved by the history of 
fanatics and fanaticism in all ages and countries. The 
odium thmlegicum is even proverbial : and it is the com- 
mon complaint of philosophers and philosophic historians, 
that the passions of the disputants are commonly violent in 
proportion to the subtlety and obscurity of the questions in 
dispute. Nor is this (act confined to professional theolo- 
gians : for whole nations bare displayed the same agitations, 
and have sacrificed national policy to the more powerful in- 
terest of a controverted obscurity. 
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calls ccvetousness idolatry. Could we emancipate 
ourselves from the bedimming influences of custom, 
and the transforming witchcraft of early associa- 
tions, we should see as numerous tribes of fetisch- 
worahippers in the streets of London and Paris, as 
we hear of on the coasts of Africa. 
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A palace when 'tis that whisk it should be 
Leaves growing, and stands such, or elae decays ; 
With him. who dwells these, 'tis not so : for he 
Ranald still urge up w a r d , and his fortune 



Omr fadits hud their morning, hare tkrir noon, 
And shall not better — tht next change is night ; 
Bat ih t ir iai larger gu e st, f whom snn and moon 
Ant sparks and ahort-hred, claims another right. 



The noble seal by age grows histier, 
Her appetite and her dige st ion mend ; 
We atast not starre nor hope to pamper her 

WrJb weenie's milk and pap unto the end. 

Provide roc zit-'.:-er ciet ! Donne.* 

I am fully aware, tiat what I am writing and have 
written (in these ;*~er essays at least) will expose 
me to the censurv or soiue. as bewildering myself 
and readers with ;ue:aphv>ics ; to the ridicule of 
others as a scbool-bvy iWlaimer on old and worn- 
out truisms or exploded fancies ; and to the objec- 
tion of most as obscure. The last real or supposed 

• I pttpr t» Sir Henry Gocdere. The words in italics 
•v p «nf'«tittitP'l for the original. — £*i. 
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feet has already received an answer both in the 
eceding essays, and in the appendix to my first 
ay-Sermon, entitled The Stateman's Manual. Of 
le former two, I shall take the present opportu- 
nity of declaring my sentiments ; especially as I 
aave already received a hint that my idol, Milton, 
has represented metaphysics as the subject which 
the bad spirits in hell delight in discussing. And 
truly, if I had exerted my subtlety and invention 
in persuading myself and others that we are but 
living machines, and that, as one of the late fol- 
lowers of Hobbes and Hartley has expressed the 
system, the assassin and his dagger are equally fit 
objects of moral esteem and abhorrence ; or if with 
a writer of wider influence and higher authority, 
I had reduced all virtue to a selfish prudence eked 
out by superstition,* — for, assuredly, a creed which 
takes its central point in conscious selfishness, 
whatever be the forms or names that act on the 
selfish passion, a ghost or a constable, can have 
but a distant relationship to that religion, which 

* " And from, this account of obligation it follows, that 
we are obliged to nothing but what we ourselves are to gain 
or lose something by ; for nothing else can be a violent mo- 
tive to us. As we should not be obliged to obey the laws , 
or the magistrate, unless rewards or punishments, pleasure 
or pain, somehow or other, depended upon our obedience ; 
so neither should we, without the same reason, be obliged 
to do what is right, to practise virtue, or to obey the com- 
mands of God." Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy, 
B. II. C. f . et passim, — Ed. 
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places its essence in our loving oar neighbour as 
ourselves, and God above all, — I know not, by 
what arguments I could repel the sarcasm. But 
what are my metaphysics ? — Merely the referring 
of the mind to its own consciousness for truths in- 
dispensable to its own happiness ! To what pur- 
pose do I, or am I about to, employ them? To 
perplex our clearest notions and living moral in- 
stincts ? To deaden the feelings of will and free 
power, to extinguish the light of love and of con- 
science, to make myself and others worthless, soul- 
less, God-less ? No ! to expose the folly and the 
legerdemain of those who have thus abused the 
blessed machine of language ; to support all old 
and venerable truths ; and by them to support, to 
kindle, to project the spirit ; to make the reason 
spread light over our feelings, to make our feel- 
ings, with their vital warmth, actualize bur reason: 
— these are my objects, these are my subjects; and 
are these the metaphysics which the bad spirits in 
hell delight in ? 

But how shall I avert the scorn of those critics 
who laugh at the oldness of my topics, evil and 
good, necessity and arbitrement, immortality and 
the ultimate aim ? By what shall I regain their fa- 
vour ? My themes must be new, a French consti- 
tution; a balloon; a change of ministry; a fresh 
batch of kings on the Continent, or of peers in our 
happier island ; or who had the best of it of two 
parliamentary gladiators, and whose speech, on the 
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subject of Europe bleeding at a thousand wounds, 
or our own country struggling for herself and all 
human nature, was cheered by the greatest number 
of' laughs/ ' loud laughs/ and * very loud laughs:* 
— (which, carefully marked by italics, form most 
conspicuous and strange parentheses in the news- 
paper reports.) Or if I must be philosophical, 
the last chemical discoveries, — provided I do not 
trouble my reader with the principle which gives 
them their highest interest, and the character of 
intellectual grandeur to the discoverer; or the last 
shower of stones, and that they were supposed, by 
certain philosophers, to have been projected from 
some volcano in the moon, — care being taken 
not to add any of the cramp reasons for this opi- 
nion ! Something new, however, it must be, quite 
new and quite out of themselves ! for whatever is 
within them, whatever is deep within them, must 
be as old as the first dawn of human reason. But 
to find no contradiction in the union of old and 
new, to contemplate the Ancient of days with feel- 
ings as fresh, as if they then sprang forth at his 
own fiat — this characterizes the minds that feel 
the riddle of the world, and may help to unravel it ! 
To carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers 
of manhood, to combine the child's sense of wonder 
and novelty with the appearances which every day 
for perhaps forty years has rendered familiar, 

With sun and moon and stars throughout the year, 
And man and woman 
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Urn at *ba character and privilege of genius, ud 
aaa of ft* marks which distinguish genius from 
talaat. A*) d bo to represent familiar objects as is 
aarakas the minds of others to a like freshness of 
MSMBtMR concerning tliem—th-Lit constant acconi- 
paidflMB*. ftf mental, no less than of bodily, health 
—to tha same modest questioning of a self-disco- 
vamd and intelligent ignorance, which, like the 
daap Msl massy foundations of a Roman bridge, 
farm half of the whole structure — (prudens inter- 
roffmtio,dmiidium scientim, says Lord Bacon) — this 
i> tha prime merit of genius, and its most une- 
qnlvaeal mode of manifestation. Who has not, I 
thonaand times, seen it snow upon water? Who 
baa Dot Ken it with a new feeling;, since he has 
read Burnt- comparison of juuuuuU pleasure, 

To mow that fells upon a rivet, 

A moment white — then gone for ever ! " 

In philosophy equally, as in poetry, genius pro- 
duces the strongest impressions of novelty, while it 
rescues the stalest and most admitted truths from 
the impotence caused by the very circumstance of 
their universal admission. Extremes meet ;— a pro- 
verb, by the by, to collect and explain all the in- 
stances and exemplifications of which, would con- 
stitute and exhaust all philosophy. Truths, of all 
others the most awful and mysterious, yet being 

• Tarn O'Shanter,- -Erf. 
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at the same time of universal interest, are too often 
considered as so true that they lose all the powers 
of truth, and lie bed- ridden in the dormitory of the 
soul, side by side with the most despised and ex- 
ploded errors. 

But as the class of critics, whose contempt I have 
anticipated , commonly consider themselves as men 
of the world, instead of hazarding additional sneers 
by appealing to the authorities of recluse philoso- 
phers, — for such, in spite of all history, the men 
who have distinguished themselves by profound 
thought, are generally deemed, from Plato and 
Aristotle to Cicero, and from Bacon to Berkeley — 
I will refer them to the darling of the polished court 
of Augustus, to the man, whose works have been 
in all ages deemed the models of good sense, and 
are still the pocket-companion of those who pride 
themselves on uniting the scholar with the gentle- 
man. This accomplished man of the world has 
given us an account of the subjects of conversation 
between himself and the illustrious statesmen who 
governed, and the brightest luminaries who then 
adorned, the empire of the civilized world : 

Sermo oritur non de villis domibusve alienis, 
Nee male, necne, lepus saltet. Sed quod magis ad nos 
Pertinet, et nescire malum est, agitamus : utrumne 
Divitiit homines, an sint virtute beati ? 
Quidve ad amicitias, utus rectumne, trahat no$ ; 
Et qu* sit natura boni, summumque quid ejus. — Hor.* 

* Serin. II. vi. 71 . Conversation arises not concerning 
VOL. I. L 
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Berkeley indeed asserts, and is supported in his 
assertion by Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that without an habitual interest in these subjects, 
a man may be a dexterous intriguer, but never can 
be a statesman. Would to Heaven that the ver- 
dict to be passed on my labours depended on these 
who least needed them ! The water lily in the 
midst of waters lifts up its broad leaves, and ex- 
pands its petals at the first pattering of the shower, 
and rejoices in the rain with a quicker sympathy, 
than the parched shrub in the sandy desert. 

God created man in his own image. To be the 
image of his own eternity created he man ! Of 
eternity and self-existence what other likeness is 
possible, but immortality and moral self-determina- 
tion ? In addition to sensation, perception, and 
practical judgment — instinctive or acquirable— con- 
cerning the notices furnished by the organs of per- 
ception, all which in kind at least, the dog pos- 
sesses in common with his master ; in addition to 
these, God gave us reason, and with reason he gave 
us reflective self-consciousness; gave us principles, 
distinguished from the maxims and generalizations 

the country seats or families of strangers, nor whether the 
dancing hare performed well or ill. But we discuss what 
more nearly concents us, and which it is an evil not to 
know : whether men are made happy by riches or by virtue : 
whether interest or a love of virtue should lead us to 
friendship ; and in what consists the nature of good, and 
what is the ultimate or supreme good — the summum bonum. 
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of outward experience by their absolute and essen- 
tial universality and necessity; and above all, by 
superadding to reason the mysterious faculty of 
free-will and consequent personal amenability, he 
gave us conscience — that law of conscience, which 
in the power, and as the indwelling word, of a holy 
and omnipotent legislator commands us — from 
among the numerous ideas mathematical and phi- 
losophical, which the reason by the necessity of its 
own excellence creates for itself, —unconditionally 
commands us to attribute reality, and actual exis- 
tence, to those ideas and to those only, without 
which the conscience itself would be baseless and 
contradictory, to the ideas of soul, of free-will, of 
immortality, and of God. To God, as the reality 
of the conscience and the source of all obligation; 
to free-will, as the power of the human being to 
maintain the obedience, which God through the 
conscience has commanded, against all the might 
of nature ; and to the immortality of the soul, as a 
state in which the weal and woe of man shall be 
proportioned to his moral worth. With this faith 
all nature, 

■ all the mighty world 



Of eye and ear * 

presents itself to us, now as the aggregated mate- 
rial of duty, and now as a vision of the Most High 
revealing to us the mode, and time, and particular 

• Wordsworth. Lines near Tintern Abbey. — Ed, 
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" The displeasure of some readers," 

s words," " may, perhaps, be incu 
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»cives carried into ancient times, even t 

should consider the hoary maxims, a 
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iquisitive reader, on points not I 
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coras, Plato, and Aristotle, me: 

ite in politics, who founded at 
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■ Siris, 350. The words in italics are substH 
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Blind is that soul which from this truth can swerve, 
No state stands sure, but on the grounds of right, 
Of virtue, knowledge; judgment to preserve, 
And all the pow'rs of learning requisite 1 
Though other shifts a present turn may serve, 
Yet in the trial they will weigh too light. 

Daniel.* 

I earnestly entreat the reader not to be dis- 
satisfied either with himself or with the author, 
if he should not at once understand every part of 
the preceding essay ; but rather to consider it as 
a mere annunciation of a magnificent theme, the 
different parts of which are to be demonstrated 
and developed, explained, illustrated, and exem- 
plified in the progress of the work. I likewise 
entreat him to peruse with attention and with 
candour, the weighty extract from the judicious 
Hooker, prefixed as the motto to a following essay, f 
In works of reasoning, as distinguished from nar- 

* Musophilus. The line in italics is substituted. — Ed. 
t Essay IV. Sect. On the Principles of Political Know- 
ledge. See Eccl. Pol. I. c. I. 2.— Ed. 
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rations of events or statements of facts ; but more 
particularly in works, the object of which is to 
make us better acquainted with our own nature, a 
writer, whose meaning is everywhere comprehended 
as quickly as his sentences can be read, may indeed 
have produced an amusing composition, nay, by 
awakening and re-enlivening our recollections, a 
useful one; but most assuredly he will not have 
added either to the stock of our knowledge, or to 
the vigour of our intellect. For how can we gather 
strength, but by exercise ? How can a truth, new 
to us, be made our own without examination and 
self-questioning — any new truth, I mean, that re- 
lates to the properties of the mind, and its various 
faculties and affections ? But whatever demands 
effort, requires time. Ignorance seldom vaults 
into knowledge, but passes into it through an inter- 
mediate state of obscurity, even as night into day 
through twilight. All speculative truths begin with 
a postulate, even the truths of geometry. They all 
suppose an act of the will ; for in the moral being 
lies the source of the intellectual. The first step 
to knowledge, or rather the previous condition of 
all insight into truth, is to dare commune with our 
very and permanent self. It is Warburton's re- 
mark, not the Friend's, that of all literary exerci- 
tations, whether designed for the use or entertain- 
ment of the world, there are none of so much im- 
portance, or so immediately our concern, as those 
which let us into the knowledge of our own nature. 
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Others may exercise the understanding or amuse 
the imagination ; but these only can improve the 
heart and form the human mind to wisdom. 

The recluse hermit ofttimes more doth know 
Of the world* s inmost wheels, than worldlings can. 
As man is of the world, the heart of man 
Is an epitome of God's great book 
Of creatures, and men need no farther look. 

Donne.* 

The higher a man's station, the more arduous 
and full of peril his duties, the more comprehensive 
should his foresight be, the more rooted his tran- 
quillity concerning life and death. But these are 
gifts which no experience can bestow, but the ex- 
perience from within : and there is a nobleness of 
the whole personal being, to which the contem- 
plation of all events and phenomena in the light 
of the three master ideas, announced in the fore- 
going pages, can alone elevate the spirit. Anima 
sapiens ,says Giordano Bruno, — and let the sublime 
piety of the passage excuse some intermixture of 
error, or rather let the words, as they well may, be 
interpreted in a safe sense — anima sapiens non 
timet mortem, immo inter dum Mam ultro appetit, 
Mi ultro occurrit. Manet quippe substantiam 
omnem pro duratione eternitas, pro loco immensi- 
tas f pro actu omniformitas. Non levem igitur ac 
futilem, atqui gravissimam perfectoque homine 
dignissimam contemplationis partem persequimur, 

• Eclogue. The words in italics are' substituted. — Ed 
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If this be regarded as the fancies of an enthusiast, 

by such as 

deem themselves most free, 
When they within this gross and visible sphere 
Chain down the winged soul, scoffing ascent, 
Proud in their meanness, * 

by such as pronounce every man out of his senses 
who has not lost his reason ; even such men may 
find some weight in the historical fact that from 

goes forth to meet it, of its own accord. For there awaits all 
actual beings, for duration eternity, for place immensity, for 
action omniformity. We pursue, therefore, a species of con- 
templation not light or futile, but the weightiest and most 
worthy of an accomplished man, while we examine and seek 
for the splendor, the interfusion, and communication of the 
Divinity and of nature, not in meats or drink, or any yet 
ignobler matter, with the race of the thunder-stricken; but 
in the august palace of the Omnipotent, in the illimitable 
etberial space, in the infinite power, that creates all things, 
and is the abiding being of all things. 

There we may contemplate the host of stars, of worlds 
and their guardian deities, numbers without number, each 
in its appointed sphere, singing together, and dancing in 
adoration of the One Most High. Thus from the perpetual, 
immense, and innumerable goings on of the risible world, 
that sempiternal and absolutely infinite Majesty is intel- 
lectually beheld, and is glorified according to his glory, by 
the attendance and choral symphonies of innumerable gods, 
who utter forth the glory of their ineffable Creator in the 
expressive language of vision ! To him illimitable, a limited 
temple will not correspond — to the acknowledgment and 
due worship of the plenitude of his majesty there would be 

• Poetical Works, I. p. 99.— Ed. 
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persons, who had previously stre.ngi 
intellects and feelings by the contempts 
ciples — principles, the actions eorrei 
which involve one half of their conse 
their ennobling influence on the agent 
and have omnipotence, as the pledge 
mainder— we have derived the sureai 
general maxims of prudence. Of hig 
they all. Yet there is one among thei 
the rest, which in the fullest and prirni 
the word is, indeed, the maxim, that is, 

no proportion in any nunieraljlB army of minis 
Lot us then enst our eyas upon the omniibrm 
iittriliuiws iif tiw ull-crentiiii,- Supreme, nor nun 
s-n till ion of Ills excellency but the lining unive 
lias created ! — Thence whs mtin entitled iivTrisi 
iirent mirm-le, inasmuch ;is he has (wen made ci 
tering into union with God, os if he wore him 
nature ; tries to become ail things, even ns in G 
ure ; End in limiilpsa |ii-ci!jr»-:-f.ioii of litiiirei* sta 
urs^es onward M Oh; uliimute uiin, even as G 
taueously infinite, ond every where all ! 

Giordano Bruno, the friend of Sir Philip Sidn 
Greville, was burnt under pretence of atheism, 
the 17th of February, 1S°9-1600. (Scioppio end 
tive in these words : iicutiiilainsiiiiii:re]ie.i-ii!,Tti 
credo, in NJipiit Mis, gnus fniU, rnundii, qt 
homines l.tiiiplimii et impii a J?i>jritipiii traciari loll 

lnijuim,!tii pivctili ei Ju.Jiij j.i/c!.— Kd.) His WOT 
hniis ttii' si/iirtPSt ImmI: evfr printed. Theyar 
iiiterfsliiij; us portrniia of a vj^.jroua mind stru 
truth, amid ninny [iri-judicM, which from thu i 
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of human prudence ; and of which history itself in 
all that makes it most worth studying, is one con- 
tinned comment and exemplification. It is this : 
that there is a wisdom higher than prudence, to 
which prudence stands in the same relation as the 
mason and carpenter to the genial and scientific 
architect; and it is from the habits of thinking and 
feeling, which in this wisdom had their first for* 
mation, that our Nelsons and Wellingtons inherit 
that glorious hardihood, which completes the under- 
Romish Church, in which he was born, hare a claim to 
much indulgence. One of them (entitled Ember Week) is 
curious for its lively accounts of the rude state of London, 
at that time, both as to the streets and the manners of the 
atiseiis. (La cena de le eeneri. See particularly the second 
dialogue. — Ed.) The most industrious historians of specula- 
tire philosophy, have not been able to procure more than a 
few of his works. Accidentally I have been more fortunate 
in this respect, than those who have written hitherto on the 
unhappy philosopher of Nola : as out of eleven works, the 
titles of which are preserved to us, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing six. I was told, when in Germany, that 
there is a complete collection of them in the royal library at 
Copenhagen. If so, it is unique. 

(Wagner has collected and published seven of the Italian 
works of Bruno : Leipzig, 1830. These are, II Candelajo ; 
La etna de le eeneri ; De la causa, principio et uno ; De Vin- 
fimito, univerto e mondi; Spaeeio de la bestia trionfante ; 
Cabala del eabaUo Pegateo; and De gli eroici furori. Two 
others are mentioned by Bruno, himself in the Cena, &c. ; 
namely, L'arca di Nod, and Purgatorio delV inferno. Wagner 
could not discover these. The titles of twenty-three works 
in Latin are given by Wagner* — Ed.) 
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taking, ere the contemptuous calculai 
left nothing omitted in his scheme of 
except the might of the human mind, 
hia pretended proof of its impossibilit; 
to facts, and profess to take experiei 
guide. Well < I too appeal to expc 
let facts be the ordeal of my position 
although 1 have in this and the preci 
quoted more frequently and copiously 
permit myself to do in future, I owe it 
I am pleading, not to deny myself the j 
of supporting this connection of practi 
with previous habits of philosophic th 
singularly appropriate passage from 
whose works can he called rare only 
being, 1 fear, rarely read, however conm 
of. It is the instance of Xeiiopiion as 
Lord Bacon, who would himself furnis 
instance, if there could be found an « 
mentator. 

" It is of Xenophon the philosopher, 
from Socratcs's school into Asia, in the 
of Cyrus the younger, against King A 
This Xenophon, at that time, was very j 
never had seen the wars before; neith( 
command in the army, but only followed 
a volunteer, for the love and CQbTSfMM 
enus, hiB friend. He was present win 
came in message from the great King t 
cians, after that Cyrus was slain in the 
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they, a handful of men, left to themselves in the 
midst of the King's territories, cut off from their 
country by many navigable rivers, and many hun- 
dred miles. The message imported, that they should 
deliver up their arms and submit themselves to the 
King's mercy. To which message, before answer 
was made, divers of the army conferred familiarly 
with Falinus, and amongst the rest Xenophon hap- 
pened to say : ' Why, Falinus ! we have now but 
these two things left, our arms and our virtue ; and 
if we yield up our arms, how shall we make use of 
our virtue V Whereto Falinus, smiling on him, said, 
' If I be not deceived, young gentleman, you are 
an Athenian, and I believe, you study philosophy, 
and it is pretty that you say ; but you are much 
abused, if you think your virtue can withstand the 
King's power/ Here was the scorn : the wonder 
followed; — which was, that this young. scholar or 
philosopher, after all the captains were murdered 
in parley, by treason, conducted those ten thousand 
foot through the heart of all the King's high coun- 
tries from Babylon to Graecia, in safety, in despite 
of all the King's forces, to the astonishment of the 
world, and the encouragement of the Grecians, in 
time succeeding, to make invasion upon the kings 
of Persia ; as was after purposed by Jason the Thes- 
salian, attempted by Agesilaus the Spartan, and 
achieved by Alexander the Macedonian, all upon 
the ground of the act of that young scholar." * 

9 Adnncement of Learning. B. I. — Ed. 
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Often have I reflected with awe on the great and 
disproportionate power, which an individual of no 
extraordinary talents or attainments may exert, by 
merely throwing off all restraint of conscience. 
What then most not he the power, where an indi- 
vidual, of consummate wickedness, can organize 
into the unity and rapidity of an individual will all 
the natural and artificial forces of a populous and 
wicked nation ? And could we bring within the field 
of imagination, the devastation effected in the mo- 
ral world, by the violent removal of old customs, 
familiar sympathies, willing reverences, and habits 
of subordination almost naturalized into instinct ; 
of the mild influences of reputation, and the other 
ordinary props and aidances of our infirm virtue, or 
at least, if virtue be too high a name, of our well- 
doing ; and above all, if we could give form and 
body to all the effects produced on the principles 
and dispositions of nations by the infectious feel- 
ings of insecurity, and the soul-sickening sense of 
unsteadiness in the whole edifice of civil society ; 
the horrors of battle, though the miseries of a whole 
war were brought together before our eyes in one 
disastrous field, would present but a tame tragedy 
in comparison. Nay, it would even present a sight 
of comfort and of elevation, if this field of carnage 
were the sign and result of a national resolve, of a 
general will, so to die, that neither deluge nor fire 
should take away the name of country from their 
graves, rather than to tread the same clods of earth, 
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no longer a country, and themselves alive in nature, 
bat dead in infamy. What is Greece at this pre- 
sent moment ? It is the country of the heroes from 
Codrus to Philopaemen ; and so it would be, though 
all the sands of Africa should cover its corn-fields 
and olive gardens, and not a flower were left on 
Hymettus for a bee to murmur in. 

If then the power with which wickedness can 
invest the human being be thus tremendous, greatly 
does it behove us to inquire into its source and 
causes. So doing we shall quickly discover that it 
is not vice, as vice, which is thus mighty ; but sys- 
tematic vice. Vice self-consistent and entire ; crime 
corresponding to crime; villany entrenched and 
barricadoed by villany ; this is the condition and 
main constituent of its power. The abandonment 
of all principle of right enables the soul to choose 
and act upon a principle of wrong, and to subordi- 
nate to this one principle all the various vices of 
humaji nature. For it is a mournful truth, that as 
devastation is incomparably an easier work than 
production, so may all its means and instruments 
be more easily arranged into a scheme and system : 
even as in a siege every building and garden, which 
the faithful governor must destroy, as impeding 
the defensive means of the garrison, or furnishing 
means of offence to the besieger, occasions a wound 
in feelings which virtue herself has fostered : and 
virtue, because it is virtue, loses perforce part of 
her energy in the reluctance with which she pro- 
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ceeds to a business so repugnant to her wishes, H 
a choice of evils. But he, who has once said wift 
his whole heart, Evil, be thou my good ! has re- 
moved a world of obstacles by the very decision, 
that he will have no obstacles but those of force 
and brute matter. The road of justice 

Carves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 
Honouring the holy bounds of property ; — * 

but the path of the lightning is straight; and 
straight the fearful path 

Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reache&t 

Happily for mankind, however, the obstacles which 
a consistently evil mind no longer finds in itself, it 
finds in its own unsuitableness to human nature. 
A limit is fixed to its power: but within that limit, 
both as to the extent and duration of its influence, 
there is little hope of checking its career, if giant 
and united vices are opposed only by mixed^ and 
scattered virtues ; and those too, probably, from 
the want of some combining principle, which as- 
signs to each its due place and rank, at civil war 
with themselves, or at best perplexing and coun- 
teracting each other. In our late agony of glory 
and of peril, did we not too often hear even good 
men declaiming on the horrors and crimes of war, 
and softening or staggering the minds of their bre- 

* Poetical Works, III. p. 24.— Ed. 
t lb. p. 23.— Ed. 
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threa by details of individual wretchedness ? Thus 
ander pretence of avoiding blood, they were with- 
drawing the will from the defence of the very 
source of those blessings without which the blood 
would flow idly in our veins ! Thus lest a few should 
fall on the bulwarks in glory, they were preparing 
us to give up the whole state to baseness, and the 
children of free ancestors to become slaves, and 
the fathers of slaves ! 

Machiavelli has well observed, Sono di tre 
generazioni cervelli : Vunointende per se; Valtro 
intende quanto da altri gli 2 mostro ; e il terzo non 
intende n£ per se stesso, ni per dimostrazione 
di altri.* ' There are brains of three races. The 
one understands of. itself ; the second understands 
as much as is shewn it by others ; the third nei- 
ther understands of itself nor what is shewn it by 
others.'f I should have no hesitation in placing 
that man in the third class of brains, for whom the 
history of the last twenty years has not supplied a 
copious comment on the preceding text. The widest 
maxima of prudence are like arms without hearts, 

* 11 Principe, c. xxii. — Ed. 
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Op. et Diet. 293, &e. 
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iter rather than from seriousness and reflec- 
i : as if some invisible power would think for us, 
m we gave up the pretence of thinking for our- 
es. But in the first place, did those, who op- 
ed the theories of innovators, conduct their un- 
oretic opposition with more wisdom or to a 
pier result ? And secondly, are societies now 
structed on principles so few and so simple, 
t we could, even if we wished it, act as it were 
instinct, like our distant forefathers in the in- 
cy of states ? Doubtless, to act is nobler than 
think : but as the old man doth not become a 
Id by means of his second childishness, as little 
i a nation exempt itself from the necessity of 
iking which has once learnt to think. Miser- 
3 was the delusion of the late mad realizer of 
i dreams, in his belief that he should ultimately 
ceed in transforming the nations of Europe into 

unreasoning hordes of a Babylonian or Tartar 
pire, or even in reducing the age to the sim- 
ity — so desirable for tyrants— of those times, 
an the sword and the plough were the sole im- 
ments of human skill. Those are epochs in the 
tory of a people which having been can never 
re recur. Extirpate all civilization and all its 
i by the sword, trample down all ancient basti- 
ons, rights, distinctions, and privileges, drag us 
kward to our old barbarism, as beasts to the 
i of Cacus— deem you that thus you could re- 
ate the unexamining and boisterous youth of 

world, when the sole questions were — " What 
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pom is he a reader, unless, perhaps, to remind 
himself of his own superiority ! I confess that I 
think very differently. I have not a deeper con- 
viction on earth, than that the principles of taste, 
morals, and religion, which are taught in the com- 
monest hooks of recent composition, are false, in- 
jurious, and debasing. If these sentiments should 
be just, the consequences must be so important, 
that every well-educated man, who professes them 
in sincerity, deserves a patient hearing. He may 
fairly appeal even to those whose persuasions are 
most opposed to his own, in the words of the phi- 
losopher of Nola : — Ad isthac quceso vos, qualia- 
cunqtte primo videantur aspectu, adtendite, ut 
qui vobis forsan insanire videar, saltern quibus 
insaniaM rationibus cognoscatis. What I feel 
deeply, freely will I utter. Truth is not detraction; 
and assuredly we do not hate him to whom we tell 
the truth. But with whomsoever we play the de- 
ceiver and flatterer, him at the bottom we despise. 
We are, indeed, under a necessity to conceive a 
vileness in him, in order to diminish the sense of 
the wrong we have committed, by the worthlessness 
of the object. 

Through no excess of confidence in the strength 
of my talents, but with the deepest assurance of 
the justice of my cause, I bid defiance to all the 
flatterers of the folly and foolish self-opinion of the 
half-instructed many ; — to all who fill the air with 
festal explosions and false fires sent up against the 
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MISCELLANY THE FIRST. 

Etiama Musis si quando animum paulisper abducumus, apud 
Musas nihilominus feriamur : at reclines quidetn, at otiosns, at 
de hit et Hits inter se Ubere colloquentes. 
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O blessed letters ! that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live with all : 
By you we do confer with who are gone, 
And the dead-living onto council call ! 
By yon the unborn shall have communion 
- Of what we feel and what doth us befall. 

Since writings are the veins, the arteries, 
And undecaying life-strings of those hearts, 
That still shall pant and still shall exercise 
Their mightiest powers when nature none imparts : 
And the strong constitution of their praise 
Wear out the infection of distempered days. 

Daniel's Musophilus. 

The intelligence, which produces or controls hu- 
man actions and occurrences, is often represented 
by the Mystics under the name and notion of the 
supreme harmonist. I do not myself approve of 
these metaphors : they seem to imply a restlessness 
to understand that which is not among the ap- 
pointed objects of our comprehension or discursive 
faculty. But certainly there is one excellence in 
good music, to which, without mysticism, we may 
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find or make an analogy in the records of history. 
I allude to that sense of recognition, which accom- 
panies our sense of novelty in the most original 
passages of a great composer. If we listen to a 
symphony of Cimarosa, the present strain still Beam 
not only to recall, but almost to renew, some part 
movement, another and yet the same! Each pre- 
sent movement bringing back as it were, and em- 
bodying the spirit of some melody that had gone 
before, anticipates and seems trying to overtake 
something that is to come : and the musician haa 
reached the summit of his art, when having thus 
modified the present by the past, he at the same 
time weds the past in the present to some prepared 
and corresponsive future. The auditor's thoughts 
and feelings move under the same influence : retro- 
spection blends with anticipation,, and hope and 
memory, a female Janus, become one power with 
a double aspect. A similar effect the reader may 
produce for himself in the pages of history, if be 
will be content to substitute an intellectual compla- 
cency for pleasurable sensation. The events and 
characters of one age, like the strains in music, 
recall those of another, and the variety by which 
each is individualized, not only gives a charm and 
poignancy to the resemblance, but likewise ren- 
ders the whole more intelligible. Meantime ample 
room is afforded for the exercise both of the judg- 
ment and the fancy, in distinguishing cases of real 
resemblance from those of intentional imitation, the 
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analogies of nature, revolving upon herself, from 
the masquerade figures of cunning and vanity. 

It is not from identity of opinions, or from simi- 
larity of events and outward actions, that a real 
resemblance in the radical character can be de- 
duced. On the contrary, men of great and stir- 
ring powers, who are destined to mould the age 
in which they are born, must first mould them- 
selves upon it. Mohammed born twelve centuries 
later, and in the heart of Europe, would not have 
seen a fake prophet ; nor would a false prophet of 
the present generation have been a Mohammed in 
the seventh century. I have myself, therefore, de- 
rived the deepest interest from the comparison of 
men, whose characters at first view appear widely 
dissimilar, who yet have produced similar effects 
on their different ages, and this by the exertion 
of powers which on examination will be found far 
more alike, than the altered drapery and costume 
would have led us to suspect. Of the heirs of 
fame few are more respected by me, though for 
very different qualities, than Erasmus and Luther; 
scarcely any one has a larger share of my aversion 
than Voltaire; and even of the better-hearted 
Rousseau I was never more than a very lukewarm 
admirer. I should perhaps too rudely affront the 
general opinion, if I avowed my whole creed con- 
cerning the proportions of real talent between the 
two purifiers of revealed religion, now neglected as 
obsolete, and the two modern conspirators against 
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its authority, who are still the Alpha and Omegt 
of continental genius. Yet when I abstract the 
questions of evil and good, and measure only the 
effects produced and the mode of producing then, 
I have repeatedly found the names of Vohain, 
Rousseau, and Robespierre, recall in a simfltr 
cluster and connection those of Erasmus, Luther, 
and Muncer. 

Those who are familiar with the works of Eras- 
mus, and who know the influence of his wit, as the 
pioneer of the Reformation ; and who likewise 
know, that by his wit, added to the vast variety of 
knowledge communicated in his works, he had won 
over by anticipation so large a part of the polite 
and lettered world to the Protestant *paity ; will be 
at no loss in discovering the intended counterpart 
in the life and writings of the veteran Frenchman. 
They will see, indeed, that the knowledge of the 
one was solid through its whole extent, and that 
of the other extensive at a cheap rate, by its su- 
perficiality ; that the wit of the one is always bot- 
tomed on sound sense, peoples and enriches the 
mind of the reader with an endless variety of dis- 
tinct images and living interests ; and that his 
broadest laughter is every where translatable into 
grave and weighty truth : while the wit of the 
Frenchman, without imagery, without character, 
and without that pathos which gives the magic 
charm to genuine humour, consists, when it is 
most perfect, in happy turns of phrase, but far too 
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often in fantastic incidents, outrages of the pare 
imagination, and the poor low trick of combining 
the ridiculous with the venerable, where he, who 
does not laugh, abhors. Neither will they have 
forgotten, that the object of the one was to drive 
the thieves and mummers out of the temple, while 
the other was propelling a worse banditti, first to 
profane and pillage, and ultimately to raze it. Yet 
not the less will they perceive, that the effects re- 
main parallel, the circumstances analogous, and 
the instruments the same. In each case the effects 
extended over Europe, were attested and augmented 
by the praise and patronage of thrones and dig- 
nities, and are not to be explained but by extra- 
ordinary industry and a life of literature ; in both 
instances the circumstances were supplied by an 
age of hopes and promises — the age of Erasmus 
restless from the first vernal influences of real know- 
ledge, that of Voltaire from the hectic of imagined 
superiority. In the voluminous works of both, the 
instruments employed are chiefly those of wit and 
amusing erudition, and alike in both the errors and 
evils, real or imputed, in religion and politics are 
the objects of the battery. And here we must stop. 
The two men were essentially different. Exchange 
mutually their dates and spheres of action, yet 
Voltaire, had he been ten-fold a Voltaire, could 
not have made up an Erasmus ; and Erasmus 
must have emptied himself of half his greatness 
and all his goodness, to have become a Voltaire* 
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contemporaries felt as serious and vehement elo- 
quence, and an elevated tone of moral feeling* : and 
Lather, not less than Rousseau, was actuated by 
an almost superstitious hatred of superstition, and 
a turbulent prejudice against prejudices. In the 
relation too which their writings severally bore to 
those of Erasmus and Voltaire, and the way in 
which the latter co-operated with them to the same 
general end, each finding its own class of admirers 
and proselytes, the parallel is complete. 

I cannot, however, rest here. Spite of the ap- 
parent incongruities, I am disposed to plead for a 
resemblance in the men themselves, for that simi- 
larity in their radical natures, which I abandoned 
all pretence and desire of shewing in the instances 
of Voltaire and Erasmus. But then my readers 
must think of Luther not as he really was, but 
as he might have been, if he had been born in 
the age and under the circumstances of the Swiss 
philosopher. For this purpose I must strip him of 
many advantages which he derived from his own 
times, and must contemplate him in his natural 
weaknesses as well as in his original strength. 
Each referred all things to his own ideal. The 
ideal was indeed widely different in the one and in 
the other : and this was not the least of Luther's 
many advantages, or, to use a favourite phrase of 
his own, not one of his least favours of preventing 
grace. Happily for him he had derived his standard 
from a common measure already received by the 
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good and wise ; I mean the inspired w 
study of which Erasmus had previous 
among the learned. To know that we i 
pathy with others, moderates our feeli 
as strengthens our convictions : and fo: 
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* Infidelity was so common in Geneva about 
that Voltaire in one of his letters exults, that in th: 
own city, some half dozen only of the most ignore; 
in Christianity under any form. This was, no do 
Voltaire's usual lies of exaggeration : it is not h 
be denied, that here, and throughout Switzerlan 
the dark master in whose service he employed hi 
ample grounds of triumph. 
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all as much the creatures of his imagination, as if 
instead of men he had conceived them to be infer- 
nal spirits and beings preternatural — these, or at 
least the predisposition to them, existed in the 
ground-work of his nature: they were parts of 
Rousseau himself. And what corresponding in 
kind to these, not to speak of degree, can we de- 
tect in the character of his supposed parallel ? This 
difficulty will suggest itself at the first thought, to 
those who derive all their knowledge of Luther 
from the meagre biography met with in the Lives 
of eminent Reformers, or even from the ecclesias- 
tical histories of M osheim or Milner : for a life of 
Luther, in extent and style of execution propor- 
tioned to the grandeur and interest of the subject, 
a life of the man Luther, as well as of Luther the 
theologian, is still a desideratum in English litera- 
ture, though perhaps there is no subject for which 
so many unused materials are extant, both printed 
and in manuscript.* 

* The affectionate respect in which I hold the name of Dr. 
Jortin — one of the many illustrious nurslings of the college 
to which I deem it no small honour to have belonged — Jesus, 
Cambridge — renders it painful to me to assert, that the above 
remark holds almost equally true of a life of Erasmus. But 
every scholar well read in the writings of Erasmus and his 
illustrious contemporaries, must have discovered, that Jortin 
had neither collected sufficient, nor the best, materials for 
his work : and — perhaps from that very cause — he grew 
weary of his task, before he had made a full use of the scanty 
materials which he had collected. 

VOL. I. N 
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Is it, I ask, most important to the best interests of mankind, 
temporal as well as spiritual, that certain works, the names 
and number of which are fixed and unalterable, should be 
distinguished from all other works, not in degree oar/ fat 
even in kind t* And that these, collectively, should form the 
Book, to which in all the concerns of faith and morality the 
last recourse is to be had, and from the admitted decisions 
of which no man dare appeal ? — If the mere existence of a 
book so called and charactered be, as the Koran itself suf- 
fices to evince, a mighty bond of union, among nations 
whom all other causes tend to separate ; if moreover the 
book revered by us and our forefathers has been the foster- 
nurse of learning in the darkest, and of civilization in the 



* This is one of the hinges on which the gate of egress 
from the spiritual Rome turns. Historically, the affirmative 
to the question has been the constant and close companion 
of Protestantism : — but whether it be likewise its indispen- 
sable support, remains yet to be discussed, at the tribunal 
of sound philosophy. Hitherto both the aye and the no 
have been, as it appears to me, but very weakly and super- 
ficially argued. But I confess that Chillingworth makes 
me half a Roman Catholic on this point ; lest in acceding 
to the grounds of his arguments against the Romanists, I 
should become less than half a Christian, and lose the sub- 
stantive in my earnestness to tear off its parasitical and 
suffocating epithet : — that is, cease to be a Catholic in aver- 
sion to the Papal bull of Roman Catholic. 1830. 
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rudest, times ; and lastly, if this so vast and wide a blessing 
is not to be founded in a delusion, and doomed therefore to 
the impermanence and scorn in which sooner or later all 
delusions must end ; how, 1 pray you, is it conceivable that 
this should be brought about and secured, otherwise than by 
God's special vouchsafement to this one book, exclusively, 
of that divine mean, that uniform and perfect middle way, 
which in all points is at safe and equal distance from all 
errors whether of excess or defect 1 But again, if this be 
true — and what Protestant Christian worthy of his baptismal 
dedication will deny its truth 1 — if in the one book we are 
entitled, or even permitted, to expect the golden mean 
throughout ; — surely we ought not to be hard and over-stern 
in our censures of the mistakes and infirmities of those, who 
pretending to no warrant of extraordinary inspiration have 
yet been raised up by God's providence to be of highest 
power and eminence in the reformation of his Church. Far 
rather does it behove us to consider, in how many instances 
the peccant humour native to the man had been wrought 
upon by the faithful study of that only faultless model, and 
corrected into an unsinning, or at least a venial, predomi- 
nance in the writer or preacher. Yea, that not seldom the 
infirmity of a sealous soldier in the warfare of Christ has 
been made the very mould and ground-work of that man's 
peculiar gifts and virtues. Grateful too we should be, that 
the very faults of famous men have been fitted to the age, on 
which they were to act : and that thus the folly of man has 
proved the wisdom of God, and been made the instrument 
of his mercy to mankind. 

Whoever has sojourned in Eisenach, will assuredly 
have visited the Warteburg, interesting by so many 
historical associations, which stands on a high rock, 
about two miles to the south from the city gate. 
To this castle Luther was taken on his return from 
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the imperial Diet, where Charles V. had pronounced 
the ban upon him, and limited his safe convoy to 
one and twenty days. On the last but one of these 
days, as he was on his way to Waltershausen, a 
town in the duchy of Saxe Gotha, a few leagues to 
the south-east of Eisenach, he was stopped in a 
hollow behind the castle A I tens te in, and carried "to 
the Warteburg. The Elector of Saxony , who could 
not have refused to deliver up Luther, as one put 
in the ban by the Emperor and the Diet, had ordered 
John of Berleptsch, the governor of the Warteburg, 
and Burckhardt von Hundt, the governor of Alten- 
stein, to take Luther to one or the other of these 
castles, without acquainting him which ; in order 
that he might be able, with safe conscience, to 
declare, that he did not know where Luther was. 
Accordingly they took him to the Warteburg, un- 
der the name of the Chevalier (Ritter) George. 

To this friendly imprisonment the Reformation 
owes many of Luther's most important labours. In 
this place he wrote his works against auricular con- 
fession, against Jacob Latronum, the tract on the 
abuse of masses, that against clerical and monastic 
vows, composed his exposition of the 22, 27, and 
68 Psalms, finished his declaration of the Magni- 
ficat, began to write his Church homilies, and 
translated the New Testament. Here too, and 
during this time, he is said to have hurled his ink- 
stand at the devil, the black spot from which yet 
remains on the stone wall of the room he studied 
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in; which, surely, no one will have visited the 
Warteburg without having had pointed out to him 
by the good catholic who is, or at least some few 
years ago was, the warden of the castle. He must 
have been either a very supercilious or a very in- 
curious traveller if he did not, for the gratification 
of his guide at least, inform himself by means of 
his pen-knife, that the said marvellous blot bids 
defiance to all the toils of the scrubbing brush, and 
is to remain a sign for ever ; and with this advan- 
tage over most of its kindred, that being capable 
of a double interpretation, it is equally flattering to 
the Protestant and the Papist, and is regarded by 
the wonder-loving zealots of both ' parties, with 
equal faith. 

Whether the great man ever did throw his ink- 
stand at his Satanic Majesty, whether he ever 
boasted of the exploit, and himself declared the 
dark blotch on his study wall in the Warteburg,to 
be the result and relict of this author-like hand- 
grenado, — (happily for mankind he used his ink- 
stand at other times to better purpose, and with 
more effective hostility against the arch-fiend)— I 
leave to my reader's own judgment ; on condition, 
however, that he has previously perused Luther's 
Table Talk, and other writings of the same stamp, 
of some of his most illustrious contemporaries, 
which contain facts still more strange and whim- 
sical, related by themselves and of themselves, and 
accompanied with solemn protestations of the truth 
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of their statements. Lather's Table Talk, which 
to a truly philosophic mind, will not be less inte- 
resting than Rousseau's Confessions, I hare not 
myself the means of consulting at present, and 
cannot therefore say, whether this ink-pot adven- 
ture is, or is not, told or referred to, in it ; * bat 
many considerations incline me to give credit to 
the story. 

Luther's unremitting literary labour and his se- 
dentary mode of life, during his confinement in the 
Warteburg, where he was treated with the greatest 
kindness, and enjoyed every liberty consistent with 
his own safety, had begun to undermine his for- 
mer unusually strong health. He suffered many 
and most distressing effects of indigestion and a 
deranged state of the digestive organs. Melanc- 
thon, whom he had desired to consult the physi- 
cians at Erfurth, sent him some de-obstruent me- 
dicines, and the advice to take regular and severe 
exercise. At first he followed the advice sate and 
laboured less, and spent whole days in the chase ; 
but like the younger Pliny, he strove in vain to 
form a taste for this favourite amusement of the 
gods of the earth, as appears from a passage in his 
letter to George Spalatin, which I translate for an 
additional reason ; — to prove to the admirers of Rous- 
seau, who perhaps will not be less affronted by this 
biographical parallel, than the zealous Lutherians 

* It is not.— Ed. 
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will be offended, that if my comparison should turn 
out groundless on the whole, the failure will not 
have arisen either from the want of sensibility in our 
great reformer, or of angry aversion to those in high 
places, whom he regarded as the oppressors of their 
rightful equals. " I have been," he writes, " em- 
ployed for two days in the sports of the field, and 
was willing myself to taste this bitter-sweet amuse- 
ment of the great heroes : we have caught two hares, 
and one brace of poor little partridges. An em- 
ployment this which does not ill suit quiet leisurely 
folks : for even in the midst of the ferrets and dogs, 
I have had theological fancies. But as much plea- 
sure as the general appearance of the scene and 
the mere looking-on occasioned me, even so much 
it pitied me to think of the mystery and emblem 
which lies beneath it. For what does this symbol 
signify, but that the devil, through his godless 
huntsmen and dogs, the bishops and theologians 
to wit, doth privily chase and catch the innocent 
poor little beasts ? Ah ! the simple and credulous 
souls came thereby far too plain before my eyes. 
Thereto comes a yet more frightful mystery : as 
at my earnest entreaty we had saved alive one poor 
little hare, and I had concealed it in the sleeve of 
my great coat, and had strolled off a short dis- 
tance from it, the dogs in the mean time found the 
poor hare. Such, too, is the fury of the Pope with 
Satan, that he destroys even the souls that had 
been saved, and troubles himself little about my 
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pains and entreaties. Of such hunting then I hut 
had enough." In another passage he tells his cor- 
respondent, " Yon know it is hard to he a prince, 
and not in some degree a robber, and the greater 
a prince the more a robber." Of our Henry VIII. 
he says, " I must answer the grim lion that passes 
himself off for king of England. The ignorance 
in the book is such as one naturally expects from 
a king; but the bitterness and impudent falsehood 
is quite leonine." And in his circular letter to the 
princes, on occasion of the peasants* war, he uses 
a language so inflammatory, and holds forth a doc- 
trine which borders so near on the holy right of 
insurrection, that it may as well remain untrans- 
lated. 

Had Luther been himself a prince he could not 
have desired better treatment than he received 
during his eight months stay in the Warteburg ; and 
in consequence of a more luxurious diet than he 
had been accustomed to, he was plagued with temp- 
tations both from the flesh and the devil. It is 
evident from bis letters* that he suffered under 
great irritability of his nervous system, the com- 

* I can scarcely conceive a more delightful volume than 
might be made from Luther's letters, especially from those 
that were written from the Warteburg, if they were trans- 
lated in the simple, sinewy, idiomatic, hearty, mother-tongue 
of the original. A difficult task I admit — and scarcely pos- 
sible for any man, however great his talents in other respects, 
whose favourite reading has not lain among the English 
writers from Edward VI. to Charles I. 
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mon effect of deranged digestion in men of seden- 
tary habits, who are at the same time intense 
thinkers ; and this irritability added to, and revi- 
vifying, the impressions made upon him in early 
life, and fostered by the theological systems of his 
manhood, is abundantly sufficient to explain all his 
apparitions and all his nightly combats with evil 
spirits. I see nothing improbable in the supposi- 
tion, that in one of those unconscious half-sleeps, 
or rather those rapid alternations of the sleeping 
with the half- waking state, which is the true 
witching time, 



the season 

Wherein the spirits hold their wont to walk, 

the fruitful matrix of ghosts — I see nothing impro- 
bable, that in some one of those momentary slum- 
bers, into which the suspension of all thought in 
the perplexity of intense thinking so often passes, 
Luther should have had a full view of the room in 
which he was sitting, of his writing table and all 
the implements of study, as they , really existed, 
and at the same time a brain-image of the devil, 
vivid enough to have acquired apparent outness, 
and a distance regulated by the proportion of its 
distinctness to that of the objects really impressed 
on the outward senses. 

If this Christian Hercules, this heroic cleanser 
of the Augean stable of apostasy, had been born 
and educated in the present or the preceding gene- 
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ration, he would, doubtless, have holden himself iff 
a man of genius and original power. Bat with tlfli 
faith alone he would scarcely have removed the 
mountains which he did remove. The darkness aai 
superstition of the age, which required such a re- 
former, had moulded his mind for the reception of 
impressions concerning himself, better suited tft 
inspire the strength and enthusiasm necessary for 
the task of reformation, impressions more in sym- 
pathy with the spirits whom he was to influence. 
He deemed himself gifted with supernatural in- 
fluxes, an especial servant of heaven, a chosen war- 
rior, fighting as the general of a small but faithful 
troop, against an army of evil beings headed by tbe 
prince of the air. These were no metaphorical 
beings in his apprehension. He was a poet indeed, 
as great a poet as ever lived in any age or country ; 
but his poetic images were so vivid, that they mas- 
tered the poet's own mind ! He was possessed with 
them, as with substances distinct from himself: 
Luther did not write, he acted poems. The Bible 
was a spiritual, indeed, but not a figurative armour)' 
in his belief: it was the magazine of his warlike 
stores, and from thence he was to arm himself, and 
supply both shield and sword, and javelin, to the 
elect. Methinks I see him sitting, the heroic stu- 
dent, in his chamber in the Warteburg, with his 
midnight lamp before him, seen by the late traveller 
in the distant plain of Bischofsroda, as a star on the 
mountain ! Below it lies the Hebrew Bible open, 
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on which he gazes, his brow pressing on his palm, 
brooding over some obscure text, which he desires 
to make plain to the simple boor and to the hum- 
ble artizan, and to transfer its whole force into 
their own natural and living tongue. And he him- 
self does not understand it ! Thick darkness lies 
on the original text: he counts the letters, he calls 
up the roots of each separate word, and questions 
them as the familiar spirits of an oracle. In vain ; 
thick darkness continues to cover it ; not a ray of 
meaning dawns through it. With sullen and angry 
' hope he reaches for the Vulgate, his old and sworn 
enemy, the treacherous confederate of the Roman 
anti- Christ, which he so gladly, when he can, re- 
bukes for idolatrous falsehoods, that had dared place 

Within the sanctuary itself their shrines, 
Abominations ! 

Now — O thought of humiliation — he must entreat 
its aid. See ! there has the sly spirit of apostasy 
worked-in a phrase, which favours the doctrine 
of purgatory, the intercession of saints, or the effi- 
cacy of prayers for the dead ; and what is worst 
of all, the interpretation is plausible. The ori- 
ginal Hebrew might be forced into this meaning : 
and no other meaning seems to lie in it, none to 
hover above it in the heights of allegory, none to 
lurk beneath it even in the depths of cabala ! This 
is the work of the tempter ; it is a cloud of dark- 
ness conjured up between the truth of the sacred 
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letters and the eyes of his understands 
malice of the evil one, and for a trial of 
Must he then at length confess, must h( 
the name of Luther to an exposition wh 
crates a weapon for the hand of the 
hierarchy? Never 1 never! 

There still remains one auxiliary ii 
the translation of the Seventy. The Al 
Greeks, anterior to the Church itself, co 
no support to its corruptions — the Septu 
have profaned the altar of truth with i 
for the nostrils of the universal bishop to 
And here again his hopes are baffled ! 1 
this perplexed passage had the Greek 
given his understanding a holiday, and 
pen supply its place. O honoured Luther ! 
mighteat thou convert the whole city of Ri 
the Pope and the conclave of Cardinals int 
as strike a spark of light from the words 
thing but words, of the Alexandrine vera! 
appointed, despondent, enraged, ceasing 
yet continuing his brain on the stretch in 
tion of a fhaogbl ; and gradually giving hi 
to angry fancies, to recollections of past 
tions, to uneasy fears and inward defioi 
floating images of the evil being, their i 
personal author ; he sinks, without perce 
into a trance of slumber; during which 
retains its waking energies, excepting tl 
would have been mere thoughts before, n 
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action and counterweight of his senses and of their 
impressions being* withdrawn — shape and condense 
themselves into things, into realities. Repeatedly 
half- wakening, and his eye-lids as often rec losing, 
the objects which really surround him form the place 
and scenery of his dream. All at once he sees the 
arch-fiend coming forth on the wall of the room, 
from the very spot, perhaps, on which his eyes had 
been fixed vacantly during the perplexed moments 
of his former meditation : the ink-stand which he 
had at the same time been using, becomes associated 
with it : and in that struggle of rage, which in these 
distempered dreams almost constantly precedes the 
helpless terror by the pain of which we are finally 
awakened, he imagines that he hurls it at the intru- 
der, or not improbably in the first instant of awaken- 
ing, while yet both his imagination and his eyes 
are possessed by the dream, he actually hurls it. 
Some weeks after, perhaps, during which interval 
he had often mused on the incident, undetermined 
whether to deem it a visitation of Satan to him in 
the body or out of the body, he discovers for the 
first time the dark spot on his wall, and receives it 
as a sign and pledge vouchsafed to him of the event 
having actually taken place. 

Such was Luther under the influences of the age 
and country in and for which he was born. Con- 
ceive him a citizen of Geneva, and a contemporary 
of Voltaire : suppose the French language his mo- 
ther-tongue, and the political and moral philosophy 
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of English free-thinkers re-modeiled b 
fort esprits, to have been the objects of 
— conceive this change of circumstance! 
ther will no longer dream of fiends or of a 
— but will he have no dreams in their pi 
melancholy will have changed its drapery 
it find no new costume wherewith to clot 
His impetuous temperament, bis deep 
mind, his busy and vivid imaginations — n 
not have been a trouble to him in a wor 
nothing was to be altered, where nothii 
obey his power, to cease to be that wlii 
been, in order to realize his pre-conee 
what it ought to he ? His sensibility, ivh 
objects for itself, and shadows of human 
in the harmless brute, and even in the flowf 
he trod upon — might it not naturally, it 
■pfajtmlitttd age, have wept, and treml 
dissolved, over scenes of earthly passion, 
struggles of love with duty ? His pity, 
easily passed into rage, would it not have ; 
the inequalities of mankind, iu the oppres 
governments and the miseries of the govei 
entire instead of adivided object? And m 
a perfect constitution, a government of pi 
son, a renovation of the social contract, hai 
supplied the place of the reign of Christ in 1 
Jerusalem, of the restoration of the visible ( 
and the union of all men by one faith in one cl 
Henceforward then, we will conceive nil 
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jyed in building up anew the edifice of earthly 
ty, and his imagination as pledging itself for 
ossible realization of the structure. We will 
the great reformer, who was born in an age 
ti needed him, in the philosopher of Geneva, 
was doomed to misapply his energies to mate- 
the properties of which he misunderstood, and 
y only that he did not live to witness the direful 
* of his own system. 
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Tut two following essays I devote to el 
the first of the theory of Luther's apparitii 
peritBpti too briefly in the preceding es 
second for the purpose of removing the oi 
cle, which I can discover in the next secti 
Friend, to the reader's ready comprehend 
principles, on which the arguments are g 
First, I will endeavour to make my g-hot 
more clear to those of my readers, who a 
nate enough to find it obscure in conseq 
their own good health and unshattered 
The window of my library at Keswick is 
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to the fire-place, and looks oat on the very large 
garden that occupies the whole slope of the hill on 
which the house stands. Consequently, the rays 
of light transmitted through the glass, that is, the 
rays from the garden, the opposite mountains, and 
the bridge, river, lake, and vale interjacent, and 
the rays reflected from it, of the fire-place, &c, en- 
ter the eye at the same moment. At the coming 
on of evening, it was my frequent amusement to 
watch the image or reflection of the fire, that seemed 
burning in the bushes or between the trees in dif- 
ferent parts of the garden or the fields beyond it, 
according as there was more or less light; and 
which still arranged itself among the real objects 
of vision, with a distance and magnitude propor- 
tioned to its greater or lesser faintness. For still 
as the darkness increased, the image of the fire les- 
sened and grew nearer and more distinct ; till the 
twilight had deepened into perfect night, when all 
outward objects being excluded, the window be- 
came a perfect looking-glass : save only that my 
books on the side shelves of the room were let- 
tered, as it were, on their backs with stars, more 
or fewer as the sky was less or more clouded, the 
rays of the stars being at that time the only ones 
transmitted. Now substitute the phantom from 
Lather's brain for the images of reflected light, the 
fire for instance, and the forms of his room and its 
furniture for the transmitted rays, and you have a 
fair resemblance of an apparition, and a just con- 
vol. i. o 
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ceptinn of the manner in which it is sei 
wilh real objectB. I have long wishedt 
ire work lo the subject of dreams, visit 
I witchcraft, in which I might firs 
then endeavour to explain, the mostinte: 
best attested fact of each, which has cc 
my knowledge, either from books orfroi 
testimony. I might then explain in a i 
factory way the mode in which our tli 
states of morbid slumber, become at timei 
dramatic, — for in certain sorts of dreams 
wight becomes a Shakspeare, — and by 
the form of the vision appears to talk to i 
thoughts in a voice as audible as the shape 
and this too oftentimes in connected train* 
seldom even with a concentration of pow 
may easily impose on the soundest judmn 
instructed in the optics and acoustics of 
sense, for revelation* and gifts of prescif 
aid of the present case, I will only remar 
would appear incredible to persons not ac< 
to those subtle notices of self-observatii 
small and remote resemblances, what mere 
likene-s from some real externa! object, Bl 
if the shape he aided by colour, will suffice 
a vivid thought, con^iihstantiate with the 
ject, and derive from it an outward percej 
Even when we are broad awake, if we are in 
expectation, how often will not the most I 
sounds of nature be heard by us as articulate i 
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For instance, the babbling of a brook will appear 
for a moment the voice of a friend, for whom we are 
waiting, calling out our own names. A short me- 
ditation, therefore, on the great law of the ima- 
gination, that a likeness in part tends to become a 
likeness of the whole, will make it not only con- 
ceivable but probable, that the inkstand itself, and 
the dark-coloured stone on the wall, which Luther 
perhaps had never till then noticed, might have a 
considerable influence in the production of the fiend, 
and of the hostile act by which his obtrusive visit 
was repelled. 

A lady once asked me if I believed in ghosts and 
apparitions. I answered with truth and simplicity : 
No, madam ! I have seen far too many myself. I 
have indeed a whole memorandum book filled with 
records of these phenomena, many of them inte- 
resting as facts and data for psychology, and afford- 
ing some valuable materials for a theory of percep- 
tion and its dependence on the memory and imagi- 
nation. In oninem actum perceptions imaginatio 
influit efficienter ; says Wolfe. But he* is no 
more, who would have realized this idea : who had 
already established the foundations and the law of 
the theory ; and for whom I had so often found a 
pleasure and a comfort, even during the wretched 
and restless nights of sickness, in watching and in- 
stantly recording these experiences of the world 

• Thomas Wedgewood. 
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"•■.it!: in L-, of the;, nian aatitra, quee^ 
tt crtat tt crtatur! He is gone, my i 
munificent co-patron, and not less the h 
my intellect! — He who, beyond all other 
to Be. added tSn and ever-wakeful sens 
to the moit patient accuracy in experimt 
•ophy and the profounder researches of 
ca) science ; he who united all the play 
of fancy with the subtlest discrimination 
exorable juebrmeut ; and w ho controlled 
painful etquisiteuess of taste by a warmi 
which in the practical relations of life id 
anew for fault? as quickly as the mora 
tected them ; * warmth of heart, which t 
noble and pre-eminent, for alas I the geni 
•f health contributed no spark toward it. 
i i'. : i;..> ! i i:ii *;■;■:.!;, :W they beli.niL'ed t 
kind.— The higher rirtnas, that were hi 
his friends, and the still higher that resit 
for his own swJ, are themes for the e: 
solitude, for the awfulness of prayer I 
exercised in the barrenness and desolati 
animal beins: ; white he thirsted with 
stream at his lips, and yet with unwearied 
poured out Id all around him, like the mi 
fe,a»l tmong his kindred in the day of hia a 
new ! Were it but tor the reniembrano 
alone and of his !<>t here below, the disbt 
Ait tire slate would sadden the earth are 
and blight the eery crass in the field. 
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XaXtirbv, & caifiovu, firj vapafciypaoi xp&fitvov, 
icot'wc Ivde'ucvvaSai ri rwv fifi£6vwv. Kivfivvtvet yap 
r/ftwv ifra?oc, olov ovap, fl8&g Urravra, iravr 1 av icakiv 
Jbiririp Bxap ayvotiv. Plato, Politicu*. 

It is difficult, excellent friend ! to make any comprehen- 
sive truth completely intelligible, unless we avail ourselves 
of an example. Otherwise we may, as in a dream, seem to 
know all, and then, as it were awaking, find that we know 
nothing. 

Among my earliest impressions I still distinctly re- 
member that my first entrance into the mansion of 
a neighbouring baronet, awfully known to me by 
the name of the great house,* its exterior having 
been long connected in my childish imagination 
with the feelings and fancies stirred up in me by the 
perusal of the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, f 
Beyond all other objects, I was most struck with 
the magnificent staircase, relieved at well propor- 
tioned intervals by spacious landing-places, this 
adorned with grand or shewy plants, the next look- 

• Escot, near Ottery St. Mary, Devon, then the seat of 
Sir George Young, and since burnt down in 1808. En. 

t As I had read one volume of these tales over and over 
again before my fifth birth-day, it may be readily conjectured 




tut and highest cheep! commanded tie" 
asrent with the marble pavement of the 
from which it seemed to spring up as r 
nan) the ground on which it rested, 3 
will find, no difficulty in translating thes 
the outward senses into their intellectual 
so as to understand the purport of the Frie 
iog-plftces, and the objects I proposed 
in the small groups of essays interposed i 
titic between 'he main divisions of the wo 
My best powers would have sunk withii 
I not soothed my solitary toils with the an 
of many readers — {whether during- my life 
my grave shall have shamed my detract 
svmpnthv with its own silence, formed m 
this set f- flattery — ) who would submit to 
sociable trouble rather than read, ' as in 
seeming ti> know all, to find on awaking t 
know nothing." Having, therefore, in t 

of what sort these fancies and feeling* most have bi 
book, I well renienibw, used to lie in corner of tl 
window at my ileur llvli-r'- . UMn^e- house : andl 
forget willi wlm! >i siriin-.i mixture ofobsrure drei 
tense desire I used to loot nt the volume kind wutoh 
mortiLtiL' 'UTi-liini 1 hid r^ii'lii-ii ;iiji! Tii'.irlv coveted 
and not before, i felt the i:our;:;re siren me to sen 
eious treasure mid hurry off with it to some aunny 
our play-gruund. 
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preceding essays selected from ray conservatory a 
few plants, of somewhat gayer petals and a livelier 
green, though like the geranium tribe of a sober 
character in the whole physiognomy and odour, I 
shall first devote a few sentences to a catalogue 
of my introductory lucubrations, and the remain- 
der of the essay to the prospect, as far as it can 
be seen distinctly from our present site. Within 
a short distance, several ways meet : and at that 
point only does it appear to me that the reader will 
be in danger of mistaking the road. Dropping- the 
metaphor, I would say that there is one term, 
reason, the meaning of which has become unset- 
tled. To different persons it conveys a different 
notion, and not seldom to the same person at differ- 
ent times ; while the force, and to a certain extent, 
the intelligibility of the following sections depend 
on its being interpreted in one sense exclusively. 

Essays I. to IV. inclusively convey the de- 
sign and contents of the work ; my judgment re- 
specting the style, and my defence of myself from 
the charges of arrogance and presumption. Say 
rather, that such are the personal threads of the 
discourse : for it will not have escaped the reader's 
observation, that even in these prefatory pages 
principles and truths of general interest form the 
true contents, and that amid all the usual compli- 
ments and courtesies of a first presentation to the 
reader's acquaintance the substantial object is still 
to assert the practicability, without disguising the 
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difficulties, of improving' the morals of mankind by 
a direct appeal to their understandings; to shot 
the distinction between attention and thought, and 
the necessity of the former as a habit or discipline 
without which the very word, thinking, must re- 
main a thoughtless substitute for dreaming with our 
eyes open ; and lastly, the tendency of a certain 
fashionable style with all its accommodations to 
paralyze the very faculties of manly intellect by a 
series of petty stimulants. After this preparation, 
I proceed at once to lay the foundations common 
to the whole work by an inquiry into the duty of 
communicating truth, and the conditions under 
which it may be communicated with safety, from 
essay V. to XVI. inclusively. Each essay will, I 
believe, be found complete in itself, yet an or- 
ganic part of the whole considered as one disqui- 
sition. First, the inexpediency of pious frauds is 
proved from history, the shameless assertion of the 
indifference of truth and falsehood exposed to its 
deserved infamy, and an answer given to the ob- 
jection derived from the impossibility of conveying 
an adequate notion of the truths, we may attempt 
to communicate. The conditions are then de- 
tailed, under which, right though inadequate no- 
tions may be taught without danger, and proofs 
given, both from facts and from reason, that he, 
who fulfils the conditions required by conscience, 
takes the surest way of answering the purposes of 
prudence. This is, indeed, the main characteristic 
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of the moral system taught by the Friend through- 
out, that the distinct foresight of consequences 
belongs exclusively to the Infinite Wisdom which 
is one with that Almighty Will, on which all con- 
sequences depend ; but that for man — to obey the 
simple unconditional commandment of eschewing 
every act that implies a self-contradiction, or, in 
other words, to produce and maintain the greatest 
possible harmony in the component impulses and! 
faculties of his nature, involves the effects of pru- 1 
dence. It is, as it were, prudence in short-hand J 
or cypher. A pure conscience, that inward some- 
thing, that &oc oi/ccioc, which being absolutely 
unique no man can describe, because every man 
is bound to know, and even in the eye of the law 
is held to be a person no longer than he may be 
supposed to know it — the conscience, I say, bears^ 
the same relation to God, as an accurate time- 
piece bears to the sun. The time-piece merely 
indicates the relative path of the sun, yet we can 
regulate our plans and proceedings by it with the 
same confidence as if it was itself the efficient 
cause of light, heat, and the revolving seasons : on 
the self-evident axiom, that in whatever sense two 
thing! — for instance, A. and C. D. E.» — are both 
equal to a third thing, B., they are in the same 
sense equal to each other. Cunning is circuitous 
folly. In plain English, to act the knave is but a 
round about way of playing the fool ; and the man, 
who will not permit himself to call an action by its 
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a previous calculi 
i, may be inch 
nbm in looking at his fingei 
scenes* gin**: hatha runs no small i 
csssmg- * sxnone* The chances are aga 
TVeafh lis *w*m\i begin by calculating 1 
with, npni to others, yet by 
or aswar crnitwnrrfating an action i 
and immediate relations to 
being., m » scaroeiy passible hot that he ni 
stlieliim : v« tk** yea/ and the' they' i 
on di aViil eccanssas far a thonsand dins 
eons, while the * I " it one only, and recun 
calculation. Or grant that the principle 
dtency should prompt to die same outwi 
as are commanded by the law of reason ; 
doer himself is debased. But if it be rep 
the iv -action on the agent's own mind is t 
mrf of the calculation, then it is a rule 
s"v.v«t itself in the very propounding, as 
•*/»n tnllv demonstrated in the second 01 
"■••■nvti of the Friend, when I shall have* 
ovrv^ed the equivoque between an act 
^ ",*«. of motions, by which the determina 

* >\« : ; mv to lv realized in the world 

v NX hat modification of the latter 
• v ^ 'V former, and is entitled to be ca 

* - - Mi.ne, will often depend on time. 

* ■■«• > nvumstances, the considera 
- ■ % s * » ^ a\\ exertion of the judgmer 
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the action itself remains the same, and like all 
other ideas pre-exists in the reason, or, in the more 
expressive and perhaps more precise and philoso- 
phical language of St. Paul, in the spirit, unalter- 
able because unconditional, or with no other than 
that most awful condition, as sure as God liveth, 
it is so ! 

These remarks are inserted in this place, be- 
cause the principle admits of easiest illustration in 
the instance of veracity and the actions connected 
with the same, and may then be intelligibly ap- 
plied to other departments of morality, all of which 
Woollston indeed considers as only so many dif- 
ferent forms of truth and falsehood. So far I 
treated of oral communication of the truth. The 
applicability of the same principle is then tried 
and affirmed in publications by the press, first as 
between the individual and his own conscience, 
and then between the publisher and the state : and 
under this head I have considered at large the 
questions of a free press and the law of libel, the 
anomalies and peculiar difficulties of the latter, 
and the only possible solution compatible with the 
continuance of the former : a solution rising out 
of and justified by the necessarily anomalous and 
unique nature of the law itself. I confess that I 
look back on this discussion concerning the press 
and its limits with a satisfaction unusual to me in 
the review of my own labours : and if the date of 
their first publication (September, 1809) be re- 
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membered, it will not perhaps be dti 
impartial comparison, that I have treats 

important subject, bo especially interesi 
present time, more fully and more stbi 
than it had «]> to thai time been. /«i 

recti c-onscic-ntia , turn ilia me coutolor, 
limi* i/uihusque certe non improbamttr 
omnibus placituri, simul atque liior ab . 
r/uievcrit. 

1 M. ii> . the subject ia concluded even i 
menced, and as beseemed a disquisition 
the stops and vestibule of the whole w 
un enforcement of the absolute necessity 
clplos grounded in reason as the basis or 
the living root of all genuine expedience. 
themi are despised or at best regarded 
from the actual business of life, and com 
the ideal world nf speculutive philosophy : 
pinn politics, instead of state wisdom we si 
mute-craft, and lor the talent of the gov* 
cleverness of nn embn rm^ed spend thrift 
• "ii-i-l ■ in i i-i. -1» ■ i" Miift nt:' (lirin:iiltius and 
when they are close upon us, and to keep 
arm's length, not in solid and grounded 
to preclude or subdue them. We must 
ourselves with expedient-makers — with 
gines against lires, life-boats against inuni 
but no houses built lire-proof, no dams t 
above the water-mark. The reader will I 
■erred that already has the term, reaso. 
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requently contradistinguished from the under- 
standing and the judgment. If I could succeed 
in fully explaining the sense in which the word 
reason is employed by me, and in satisfying the 
reader's mind concerning the grounds and impor- 
tance of the distinction, I should feel little or no 
apprehension concerning the intelligibility of these 
essays from first to last. The following section is 
in part founded on this distinction : the which re- 
maining obscure, all else will be so as a system, 
however clear the component paragraphs may be, 
taken separately. In the appendix* to my first 
Lay Sermon, I have, indeed, treated the question 
at considerable length, but chiefly in relation to 
the heights of theology and metaphysics. In the 
next number I attempt to explain myself more 
popularly, and trust that with no great expendi- 
ture of attention the reader will satisfy his mind, 
that our remote ancestors spoke as men acquainted 
with the constituent parts of their own moral and 
intellectual being, when they described one man 
as ' being out of his senses/ another as * out of his 
wits/ or ' deranged in his understanding/ and a 
third as having ' lost his reason/ Observe, the un- 
derstanding may be deranged, weakened, or per- 
verted ; but the reason is either lost or not lost, 
that is, wholly present or wholly absent. 

• The third essay, erroneously lettered B* Ed. 
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Man may rather be defined a religious than a rational crea- 
ture, in regard that in other creatures there may be some- 
thing of reason, but there is nothing of religion. 

Harmxgton. 

If the reader will substitute the word 'under- 
standing/ for * reason/ and the word * reason ' for 
* religion/ Harrington has here completely ex- 
pressed the truth for which I am contending. 
Man may rather be defined a rational than an in- 
telligent creature, in regard that in other crea- 
tures there may be something of understanding, 
but there is nothing of reason. But that this 
was Harrington's meaning is evident. Otherwise, 
instead of comparing two faculties with each 
other, he would contrast a faculty with one of its 
own objects, which would involve the same ab- 
surdity as if he had said, that man might rather 
be defined an astronomical than a seeing animal, 
because other animals possessed the sense of sight, 
but were incapable of beholding the satellites of 
Saturn, or the nebula of fixed stars, df further 
confirmation be necessary, it may be supplied by 
the following reflections, the leading thought of 
which I remember to have read in the works of a 
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continental philosopher.} It should seem easy to 
give the definite distinction of the reason from the 
understanding', because we constantly imply it 
when we speak of the difference between our- 
selves and the brute creation. No one, except as 
a figure of speech, ever speaks of an animal 
reason ;* but that many animals possess a share 
of understanding, perfectly distinguishable from 
mere instinct, we all allow. Few persons have a 
favorite dog without making instances of its in- 
telligence an occasional topic of conversation. 
They call for our admiration of the individual 
animal, and not with exclusive reference to the 
wisdom in nature, as in the case of the <rropyj), 

* I have this moment looked over a translation of Blumen- 
bach'8 Physiology by Dr. Elliotson, which forms a glaring 
exception, p. 45. I do not know Dr. Elliotson, but I do 
know Professor Blumenbacb, and was an assiduous attendant 
on the lectures, of which this classical work was the text- 
book : and I know that that good and great man would start 
back with surprise and indignation at the gross materialism 
mortised on to bis work : the more so because during the 
whole period, in which the identification of man with the 
brute in kind was the fashion of naturalists, Blumenbach re- 
mained ardent and instant in controverting the opinion, and 
exposing its fallacy and falsehood, both as a man of sense 
and as a naturalist. I may truly say, that it was uppermost 
in bis heart and foremost in bis speech. Therefore, and 
from no hostile feeling to Dr. Elliotson, (whom I bear 
spoken of with great regard and respect, and to whom I my- 
self give credit for his manly openness in the avowal of his 
opinions,) I have felt the present animadversion a duty of 
justice as well as gratitude. April 8, 1817. 
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or maternal instinct of beasts ; or of the hexan- 
gular cells of the bees, and the wonderful coinci- 
dence of this form with the geometrical demon- 
stration of the largest possible number of room* 
rih a given space. Likewise, we distinguish va- 
rious degrees of understanding there, and even 
discover from inductions supplied by the zoologists, 
that the understanding appears, as a general rule, 

1 in an inverse proportion to the instinct. We heai 
little or nothing of the instincts of the f half-rea- 
soning elephant/ and as little of the understanding 
of caterpillars and butterflies.* But 'reason is 
wholly denied, equally to the highest as to the 
lowest of the brutes ; otherwise it must be wholly 
attributed to them, and with it therefore self- 
consciousness, and personality, or moral being. 

I should have no objection to define reason with 
Jacobi, and with his friend Hemsterhuis, as an 

/'organ bearing the same relation to spiritual ob- 
jects, the universal, the eternal, and the neces- 
sary, as the eye bears to material and contingent 
phenomena. But then it must be added, that it 
is an organ identical with its appropriate objects 
Thus, God, the soul, eternal truth, &c. are the 
objects of reason ; but they are themselves reason. 

* Note, that though ' reasoning ' does not in our lan- 
guage, in the lax use of words natural in conversation or 
popular writings, imply scientific conclusion, yet the phrase 
' half-reasoning ' is evidently used by Pope as a poetic 
hyperbole. 
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We name God the Supreme Reason ; and Milton tr* 

says, — 

— whence the soul 

Reason receives, and reason is her being.* 

Whatever is conscious self-knowledge is reason ; 
and in this sense it may be safely defined the 
organ of the supersensuous ji even as the under- 
standing wherever it does not possess or use the 
reason, as its inward eye, may be defined the con- 
ception of the sensuous, or the faculty by which, 
we generalize and arrange the phenomena of per-' 
ception ; that faculty, the functions of which con- 
tain the rules and constitute the possibility of out- 
ward experience^ /jn short, the understanding 
supposes something that is Understood] This may 
be merely its own acts or forms, that is, formal 
logic ; but real objects, the materials of substan- 
tial knowledge, must be furnished, I might safely 
say revealed, to it by organs of sense. The un- 
derstanding of the higher brutes has only organs 
of outward sense, and consequently material objects 
only ; but man's understanding has likewise an 
organ of inward sense, and therefore the power of 
acquainting itself within visible realities or spiritual 
objects. This organ is his reason. 

Again, the understanding and experience may I 
exist f without reason. But reason cannot exist ' 

• P. L. ▼. 486.— Ed. 

t Of this no one would feel inclined to doubt, who bid 
seen the poodle dog, whom the celebrated Blumiubach, — 
VOL. I. P 
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forming a mirror. I find all these likewise in the 
plate glass of a friend's carriage ; but in addition to 
all these I find the quality of transparency, or the 
power of transmitting as well as of reflecting the 
rays of light. The application is obvious. 

If the reader therefore will take the trouble of 
bearing in mind these and the following explana- 
tions, he will have removed before hand every pos- 
sible difficulty from the Friend's political section. 
For there is another use of the word, reason, arising A 
out of the former indeed, but less definite, and more 
exposed to misconception. In this latter use it 
means the understanding considered as using the 
reason, so far as by the organ of reason only we 
possess the ideas of the necessary and the universal ; 
and this is the more common use of the word, when 
it is applied with any attempt at clear and distinct 
conceptions. In this narrower and derivative sense 
the best definition of reason, which I can give, will 
be found in the third member of the following sen- 
tence, in which the understanding is described in 
its three-fold operation, and from each receives an 
appropriate name. / Th e sense, — vis sensitiva vel 
intuitiva — perceives : vis regulatrix — the under- 
standing, in its own peculiar operation — conceives : 
vis rationalis — the reason or rationalized under- 
standing — comprehends. The first is impressed 
through the organs of sense ; the second combines 
these multifarious impressions into individual no- 
tions, and by reducing these notions to rules, accor- 
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ding to the analogy of all its former notices, con- 
stitutes experience : the third subordinates both of 
them, the notions, namely, and the rules of expe- 
rience, to absolute principles or necessary laws : and 
thus concerning objects, which our experience has 
proved to have real existence, itdemonstrates, more- 
over, in what way they are possible, and in doing 
this constitutes scie nce. J Reason therefore, in this 
secondary sense, and used, not as a spiritual organ 
but as a faculty, namely, the understanding or soul 
enlightened by that organ, — reason, I say, or the 
scientific faculty, is the intellection of the possibi- 
lity or essential properties of things by means of the 
laws that constitute them. Thus the rational idea 
of a circle is that of a figure constituted by the cir- 
cumvolution of a straight line with its one end fixed. 
Every man must feel, that though he may not be 
exerting different faculties, he is exerting his fa- 
culties in a different way, when* in one instance he 
begins with some one self-evident truth, — that the 
radii of a circle, for instance, are all equal, — and 
in consequence of this being true sees at once, with- 
out any actual experience, that some other thing 
must be true likewise, and that, this being true, 
some third thing must be equally true, and so on 
till he comes, we will say, to the properties of the 
lever, considered as the spoke of a circle ; which is 
capable of having all its marvellous powers demon- 
strated even to a savage who had never seen a lever, 
and without supposing any other previous know- 
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ledge in his mind, but this one, that there is a con- 
ceivable figure, all possible lines from the middle 
to the circumference of which are of the same 
length : or when, in another instance, he brings 
together the facts of experience, each of which has 
its own separate value, neither increased nor dimi- 
nished by the truth of any other fact which may 
have preceded it ; and making these several facts 
bear upon some particular project, and finding some 
in favour of it, and some against it, determines for 
or against the project, according as one or the other 
class of facts preponderate : as, for example, whe- 
ther it would be better to plant a particular spot of 
ground with larch, or with Scotch fir, or with oak 
in preference to either. Surely every man will 
acknowledge, that his mind was very differently 
employed in the first case from what it was in the 
second ; and all men have agreed to call the results ] 
of the first class the truths of science, such as not I 
only are true, but which it is impossible to conceive j 
otherwise : while the results of the second class are ' 
called facts, or things of experience : and as to j 
these latter we must often content ourselves with , 
the greater probability, that they are so or so, rather 
than otherwise— nay, even when we have no doubt 
that they are so in the particular case, we never 
presume to assert that they must continue so always, 
and under all circumstances. On the contrary, our 
conclusions depend altogether on contingent cir- 
cumstances. Now when the mind is employed, as 
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in the case first mentioned, I call it reasoning! or 
the use of the pure reason ; but, in the second case, 
the understanding or prudence. 
( This reason applied to the motives of our conduct, 
And combined with the sense of our moral respon- 
sibility, is the conditional cause of conscience, which 
is a spiritual sense or testifying state of the coinci- 
* dence or discordance of the free will with the rea- 
son. But as the reasoning consists wholly in aman's 
power of seeing, whether any two concenjtfvwhich 
happen to be in his mind, are, or arj^Hflicontra- 
diction to each other, it follows ^Kecessity, not 
only that all men have reason, but that every man 
has it in the same degree. For reasoning, or rea- 
son, in this its secondary sense, does not consist in 
the conceptions themselves or in their clearness, 
but simply, when they are in the mind, in seeing 
whether they contradict each other or no. 

And again, as in the determinations of conscience 
the only knowledge required is that of my own in- 
tention — whether in doing such a thing, instead of 
leaving it undone, I did what I should think right 
if any other person had done it ; it follows that in 
the mere question of guilt or innocence, all men 
have not only reason equally, but likewise all the 
materials on which the reason, considered as con- 
science, is to work. But when we pass out of our- 
selves, and speak, not exclusively of the agent as 
meaning well or ill, but of the action in its conse- 
quences, then of course experience is required, 
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judgment in making use of it, and all those other 
qualities of the mind which are so differently dis- 
pensed to different persons, both by nature and 
education. And though the reason itself is the 
same in all men, yet the means of exercising it, 
and the materials, — that is, the facts and concep- 
tions — on which it is exercised, being possessed in 
very different degrees by different persons, the prac- 
tical result is, of course, equally different* — and the 
whole ground work of Rousseau's philosophy ends 
in a mere nothingism.— Even in that branch of 
knowledge, where the conceptions, on the con- 
gruity of which with each other, the reason is to* 
decide, are all possessed alike by all men, namely 
in geometry ; — for all men in their senses possess 
all the component images, namely simple curves 
and straight lines, yet the power of attention re- 
quired for the perception of linked truths, even of 
such truths, is so very different in A and in 6, that 
Sir Isaac Newton professed that it was in this 
power only that he was superior to ordinary men. 
In short, the sophism is as gross as if I should 
say, — the souls of all men have the faculty of sight 
in an equal degree — forgetting to add, that this 
faculty cannot be exercised without eyes, and that 
some men are blind and others- short-sighted, — and 
should then take advantage of this my omission 
to conclude against the use or necessity of specta- 
cles, and microscopes,— or of choosing the sharpest 
sighted men for our guides. 
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Having exposed ibis gross sophism, I 
against an opposite error— namely, that 
a* distinguished from prudence, consists 
knowing that blnck cannot be white — i 
man has a clear conception of an indosi 
null another ei| null y clear conception of 
liiir, his reason teaches him that these tn* 
tions are incompatible in the same objeci 
that two straight lines cannot include a Br. 
the reason mnst therefore he a very insign: 
cully. For a moment's steady self- reflet 
I shew us, that in fhe simple determination 
■ not white' — or, ' that two straight lines c: 
elude a space' — all the powers are impl 
distinguish man from animals; — first, th 
,of reflection — 2d, of comparison — 3d, an 
fore of suspension of the mind— 4th, the 
;a controlling will, and the power of acti 
notions, insteadof mere images exciting ap 
from motives, and not from mere dark it 
Was it an insignificant thing to weigh the 
to determine all their courses, and prophes 
possible relation of the heavens a thousani 
hence ' Yet ail this mighty chain of sci< 
nothing but a linking together of truths 
same kind, as, the whole is greater than iti 
—or, if A and B=C., then A=B: or 3+ 
therefore 7+5=12, and bo forth. Xis to ba 
either in A or B, or C or D: it is not ft 
A, B, or C ; therefore it is to be found in 
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What can be simpler? Apply this to a brute animal. 
A dog misses his master where four roads meet ; — he 
has come up one, smells to two of the others, and 
then with his head aloft darts forward to the fourth 
road without any examination. If this were done 
by a conclusion, the dog would have reason ; — how 
comes it then, that he never shews it in his ordi- 
nary habits ? Why does this story excite either 
wonder or incredulity ? — If the story be a fact, and 
not a fiction, I should say — the breeze brought his 
master's scent down the fourth road to the dog's 
nose, and that therefore he did not put it down 
to the road, as in the two former instances. So 
awful and almost miraculous does the simple act 
of concluding, that ' take three from four, there 
remains one,' appear to us, when attributed to one 
of the most sagacious of all brute animals. 
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SECTION THE FIRST. 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 



Hoc potissimum pacto felicem ac magnum regem se fore 
judicans, non si quam plurimis sed.si quam optwiis imperet. 
Proinde parum esse putat justis prasidiis regnum suum 
muniisse, nisi idem viris erudition* juxta ac vit<B integritate 
pr&cellentibus ditet atque honest et. Nimirum intelligit h*c 
demum esse vera regni decora, has veras opes. 

Erasmus : Epist. ad Ensc. Paris. 
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Dum politici sepiuscule hominibus magis insidiantur quam 
consulunt, potius callidi quam tapientet ; theoretici e contrario 
se rem divinam facer e et sapientie culmen attingere credunt, 
quando humanam naturam, que. nullibi est, multii tnodit lau* 
dare, et earn, que re vera est, dictis lacessere norunt. Unde 
factum est, ut nunquam politicam coneeperint qua possit ad 
usum revocari ; ted qua. in Utopia vel in Ufa poetarum aureo 
s&culo, ubi scilicet minime necesse erat, institui potuisset. At 
mild plane per sua dec, experientiam omnia civitatum genera, 
que, concipi possunt ut homines concorditer vivant, et titnul 
media, quibus multitudo dirigi, seu quibus intra certo$ limites 
contineri debeat, ostendisse: ita ut non eredam, not posse 
aliquid, quod ab eiperientia sive praxi non abhorrent, cogita- 
tione de hoc re assequi, quod nondum eipertum compertumque 
sit. 

Cum igitur animum ad politicam applicuerim, nihil quod 
novum vel inauditum est ; sed tantum ea qua: cum praxi optima 
conveniunt, certa et induhitata ratione demonstrate aut ex ipsa 
human* nature conditions deducere, intendi. Et ut ea que 
ad banc scientiam spec t ant, eadem animi libertate, qua res ma' 
thematicas solemus, inquirerem, sedulo curavi humanas actiones 
non ridere f non lugere, neque detestari ; sed intelligere. Nee 
ad imperii securitatem refert quo animo homines inducantur 
ad res recte administrandas, modo res recte administrentur. 
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ance, what motives induce men to administer public affairs 
rightly, provided only that public affairs be rightly admi- 
nistered.* For moral strength, or freedom from the selfish 
passions, is the virtue of individuals ; but security is the 
virtue of a state. 



ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

All the different philosophical systems of political 
justice, all the theories on N the rightful origin of 
government, are reducible in the end to three 
classes, correspondent to the three different points 
of view, in which the human being itself may be 
contemplated. The first denies all truth and dis- 
tinct meaning to the words, right and duty ; and 
affirming that the human mind consists of no- 
thing but manifold modifications of passive sensa- 
tion, considers men as the highest sort of animals 
indeed, but at the same time the most wretched ; 
inasmuch as their defenceless nature forces them 
into society : while such is the multiplicity of wants 
engendered by the social state, that the wishes of 
one are sure to be in contradiction to those of 
some other. The assertors of this system conse- 
quently ascribe the origin and continuance of go- 
vernment to fear, or the power of the stronger, 
aided by the force of custom. This is the system 
of Hobbes. Its statement is its confutation. It 



• I regret, that I should have given, by thus selecting it 
for my motto, an implied consent to this very plausible, but 
raise and dangerous position. 1830. 
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is, indeed, in the literal sense of the word prepos- 
terous : for fear pre-supposes conquest, and coo- 
quest a previous union and agreement between 
the conquerors. A vast empire may perhaps be 
governed by fear ; at least the supposition is not ab- 
solutely inconceivable, under circumstances which 
prevent the consciousness of a common strength. 
A million of men united by mutual confidence and 
free intercourse of thoughts form one power, and 
this is as much a real thing as a steam engine ; 
but a million of insulated individuals is only an 
abstraction of the mind, and but one told so many 
times over without addition, as an idiot would tell 
the clock at noon — one, one, one. But when, 
in the first instances, the descendants of one family 
joined together to attack those of another family, 
it is impossible that their chief or leader should 
have appeared to them stronger than all the rest 
together ; they must therefore have chosen him, 
and this as for particular purposes, so doubtless 
under particular conditions, expressed or under- 
stood. Such we know to be the case with the 
North American tribes at present ; such, we are 
informed by history, was the case with our own 
remote ancestors. Therefore, even on the system 
of those who, in contempt of the oldest and most 
authentic records, consider the savage as the first 
and natural state of man, government must have 
originated in choice and an agreement. The appa- 
rent exceptions in Africa and Asia are, if possible, 
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stiH more subversive of tbis system : for they will 
be found to have originated in religious imposture, 
and the first chiefs to have secured a willing and 
enthusiastic obedience to themselves as delegates 
of the Deity. 

But the whole theory is baseless. We are told 
by history, we learn from our experience, we know 
from our own hearts, that fear, of itself, is utterly 
incapable of producing any regular, continuous, and 
calculable effect, even on an individual ; and that 
the fear, which does act systematically upon the 
mind, always presupposes a sense of duty, as its 
cause. The most cowardly of the European na- 
tions, the Neapolitans and Sicilians, those among 
whom the fear of death exercises the most tyran- 
nous influence relatively to their own persons, are 
the very men who least fear to take away the life 
of a fellow-citizen by poison or assassination ; while 
in Great Britain, a tyrant, who has abused the 
power, which a vast property has given him, to 
oppress a whole neighbourhood, can walk in safety 
unarmed, and unattended, amid a hundred men, 
each of whom feels his heart burn with rage and 
indignation at the sight of him. It was this man 
who broke my father's heart; or, it is through 
him that my children are clad in rags, and cry for 
the food which I am no longer able to provide for 
them. And yet they dare not touch a hair of his 
head ! Whence does this arise ? Is it from a 
cowardice of sensibility that makes the injured 

VOL. I. Q 
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r at the thought of sheddi 
Or from ■ cowardice of selfishness n-h 
him afraid of hazarding: hie own life ? 
the one nor the other ! The field of W 
the most recent of a hundred equal p 
borne witness that, — 

bring a Briiam JVae his hill. 

Say, such is royal George's will, 
An' there'e the foe, 

He has dh thought bat bow to kill 
Twi at a blow. 

Nh caniil. tiint -hauled doublings tease hin 
Death comes, wi' fearless eye he sees him ; 
Wi" btuidy band, a welcome gies him ; 

And when he fa's, 
Ui> latest dun -hi o' breathin leaves him 

In faint buuas.* 

Whence then arises the difference of f 
the former case ? To what does the oppre 
his safety ? To the spirit quelling thougl 
laws of God and of my country have mad 
sacred ! I dare not touch a hair of his heai 
e that makes cowards of us all, — 
which makes heroes c 
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Le plus fort n'est jamais asset fort pour itre toujour* U 
maitre, s'il ne transform* sa force en droit et Vobei stance on 
devoir. Rousseau. 

Viribus parantur provincue, jure retinentur. Igitur breve 
id gaudium, quippe Germani vieti magis, quam domiti. 

Flobub, iv. 12. # 

The strongest is never strong enough to be always the 
master, unless he transform his power into right, and obe- 
dience into duty. 

Provinces are taken by force, but they are kept by right. 
This exultation therefore was of brief continuance, inasmuch 
as the Germans had been overcome, but not subdued. 

A truly great man,t the best and greatest public 
character that I had ever the opportunity of making 
myself acquainted with,— on assuming the com- 
mand of a man of war, found a mutinous crew, 
more than one half of them uneducated Irishmen, 
and of the remainder no small portion had become 
sailors by compromise of punishment. What terror 
could effect by severity and frequency of acts of 
discipline, had been already effected. And what 
was this effect? Something like that of a polar 

• Slightly altered.— Erf. 
f Sir Alexander Ball.— Ed. 
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winter on a flask of brandy. The furious 
concentered itself with tenfold strength at 
heart ; open violence was changed into secret | 
and conspiracies ; and the consequent 
of the crew, as far as they were orderly, was' 
the brooding of a tempest. The new coi 
instantly commenced a system of discipline V 
near as possible to that of ordinary law ; — as «*» 
as possible, he avoided, in his own person, the ap- 
pearance of any will or arbitrary power to vary,* 
to remit, punishment. The rules to be obserfsi 
were affixed to a conspicuous part of the ship, will 
the particular penalties for the breach of each par- 
ticular rule ; and care was taken that every infr 
vidual of the ship should know and understand 
this code. With a single exception in the case d 
mutinous behaviour, a space of twenty-four hoon 
was appointed between the first charge and the 
second hearing of the cause, at which time the 
accused person was permitted and required tc 
bring forward whatever he thought conducive to 
his defence or palliation. If, as was commonly 
the case — for the officers well knew that the com- 
mander would seriously resent in them all caprice 
of will, and by no means permit to others what he 
denied to himself, — no answer could be returned 
to the three questions — Did you not commit the 
act ? Did you not know that it was in contempt 
of such a rule, and in defiance of such a punish- 
ment ? And was it not wholly in your own power 
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have obeyed the one and avoided the other ? — 
the sentence was then passed with the greatest 
solemnity, and another, but shorter, space of time 
was again interposed between it and its Actual ex- 
ecution. Daring this space the feelings of the 
commander, as a man, were so well blended with 
his inflexibility, as the organ of the law ; and how 
much he suffered previously to and during the ex- 
ecution of the sentence was so well known to the 
crew, that it became a common saying with them, 
when a sailor was about to be punished, the cap- 
tain takes it more to heart than the fellow himself. 
Bat whenever the commander perceived any trait 
of pride in the offender, or the germs of any noble 
feeling, he lost no opportunity of saying, " It is 
not the pain that yon are about to suffer which 
grieves me ! You are none of you, I trust, such 
cowards as to tarn faint-hearted at the thought of 
that ! but that, being a man, and one who is to 
fight for his king and country, you should have 
made it necessary to treat you as a vicious beast, — 
it is this that grieves me." 

I have been assured, both by a gentleman who 
was a lieutenant on board that ship at the time when 
the heroism of its captain, aided by his character- 
istic calmness and foresight, greatly influenced the 
decision of the most glorious battle recorded in the 
annals of our naval history ; and very recently by 
a grey-headed sailor, who did not even know my 
name, or could have suspected that I was previously 
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acquainted with the circumstances — I have been 
assured, I say, that the success of this plan was 
such as astonished the oldest officers, and convinced 
the most incredulous. Ruffians, who, like the old 
Buccaneers, had been used to inflict torture on 
themselves for sport, or in order to harden them- 
selves beforehand, were tamed and overpowered, 
how or why they themselves knew not. From the 
fiercest spirits were heard the mostearnest entreaties 
for the forgiveness of their commander : not before 
the punishment, for it was too well known that then 
they would have been to no purpose, but days after 
it, when the bodily pain was remembered but as a 
dream. An invisible power it was, that quelled 
them, a power, which was therefore irresistible, be- 
cause it took away the very will of resisting 1 . It 
was the awful power of law, acting on natures 
pre-configured to its influences. A faculty was ap- 
pealed to in the offender's own being ; a faculty and 
a presence, of which he had not been previously 
made aware, — but it answered to the appeal ; its 
real existence therefore could not be doubted, or its 
reply rendered inaudible ; and the very struggle of 
the wilder passions to keep uppermost counteracted 
their own purpose, by wasting in internal contest that 
energy which before had acted in its entireness on 
external resistance or provocation. Strength may 
be met with strength ; the power of inflicting pain 
may be baffled by the pride of endurance ; the eye 
of rage may be answered by the stare of defiance, 
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mr the downcast look of dark and revengeful re- 
aohre ; and with all this there is an outward and 
determined object to which the mind can attach 
its passions and purposes, and bury its* own dis- 
quietudes in the full occupation of the senses. But 
who dares struggle with an invisible combatant, — 
with an enemy which exists and makes us know its 
existence — but where it is, we ask in vain ?— No 
space contains it — time promises no control over it 
— it has no ear for my threats — it has no substance, 
that my hands can grasp, or my weapons find vul- 
nerable — it commands and cannot be commanded 
— it acts and is insusceptible of my re-action — the 
more I strive to subdue it, the more am I compelled 
to think of it — and the more I think of it, the more 
do I find it to possess a reality out of myself, and 
not to be a phantom of my own imagination ; that 
all, but the most abandoned men, acknowledge its 
authority, and that the whole strength and majesty 
of my country are pledged to support it ; and yet 
that for me its power is the same with that of my 
own permanent self, and that all the choice, which 
is permitted to me, consists in having it for my 
guardian angel or my avenging fiend ! This is the 
spirit of law ! the lute of Amphion, the harp of 
Orpheus ! This is the true necessity, which com- 
pels man into the social state, now and always, by 
a still-beginning, never-ceasing, force of moral 
cohesion. 

Thus is man to be governed, and thus only can 
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he be governed. For from his creation the objecti 
of his senses were to become his subjects, and the 
task allotted to him was to subdue the visible world 
within the sphere of action circumscribed by those 
senses, as far as they could act in concert. What 
the eye beholds, the hand strives to reach ; what it 
reaches, it conquers, and makes the instrument of 
further conquest. We can be subdued by that alone 
which is analogous in kind to that by which we sub- 
due : therefore by the invisible powers of our na- 
ture, whose immediate presence is disclosed to our 
inner sense, and only as the symbols and language 
of which all shapes and modifications of matter be- 
come formidable to us. 

A machine continues to move by the force which 
first set it inmotion. If only the smallest number in 
any state, properly so called, hold together through 
the influence of any fear that does not itself pre- 
suppose the sense of duty, it is evident that the 
state itself could not have commenced through ani- 
mal fear. We hear, indeed, of conquests ; but how 
does history represent these ? Almost without ex- 
ception as the substitution of one set of governors 
for another : and so far is the conqueror from re- 
lying on fear alone to secure the obedience of the 
conquered, that his first step is to demand an oath 
of fealty from them, by which he would impose upon 
them the belief, that they become subjects : for who 
would think of administering an oath to a gang of 
slaves ? But what can make the difference between 
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slave and subject, if not the existence of an implied 
contract in the one case, and not in the other ? 
And to what purpose would a contract serve, if, how- 
ever it might be entered into through fear, it were 
deemed binding only in consequence of fear ? To 
repeat my former illustration — where fear alone is 
relied on, as in a slave ship, the chains that bind 
the poor victims must be material chains : for these 
only can act upon feelings which have their source 
wholly in the material organization. Hobbes has 
said, that laws without the sword are but bits of 
parchment. How far this is true, every honest 
man's heart will best tell him, if he will content him- 
self with asking his own heart, and not falsify the 
answer by his notions concerning the hearts of other 
men. But were it true, still the fair answer would 
be — Well ! but without the laws the sword is but a 
piece of iron. The wretched tyrant, who disgraces 
the present age and human nature itself, had ex- 
hausted the whole magazine of animal terror, in 
order to consolidate his truly Satanic government. 
But look at the new French catechism, and in it 
read the misgivings of his mind, as to the sufficiency 
of terror alone ! The system, which I have been 
confuting, is indeed so inconsistent with the facts 
revealed to us by our own mind, and so utterly 
unsupported by any facts of history, that I should 
be censurable in wasting my own time and my 
reader's patience by the exposure of its falsehood, 
but that the arguments adduced have a value of 
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themselves independently of their present applica- 
tion. Else it would have been an ample and satis- 
factory reply to an assertor of this bestial theory: 
— Government is a thing which relates to men, and 
what you say applies only to beasts. 

Before I proceed to the second of these systems, 
let me remove a possible misunderstanding 1 that may 
have arisen from the use of the word contract : as 
if I had asserted, that the whole duty of obedience 
to governors is derived from, and dependent on, the 
fact of an original contract. I freely admit, that to 
make this the cause and origin of political obliga- 
tion, is not only a dangerous but an absurd theory ; 
for what could give moral force to the contract? 
The same sense of duty which binds us to keep it, 
must have pre-existed as impelling us to make it. 
For what man in his senses would regard the faith- 
ful observation of a contract entered into to plun- 
der a neighbour's house, but as a treble crime ? 
First the act, which is a crime of itself ; — secondly, 
the entering into a contract which it is a crime to 
observe, and yet a weakening of one of the main 
pillars of human confidence not to observe, and thus 
voluntarily placing ourselves under the necessity 
of choosing between two evils ; — and thirdly, the 
crime of choosing the greater of the two evils, by 
the unlawful observance of an unlawful promise. 
But in my sense, the word contract is merely syno- 
nymous with the sense of duty acting in a specific 
direction, that is, determining our moral relations, 
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as members of a body politic. If I have referred to 
m supposed origin of government, it has been in 
courtesy to a common notion : for I myself regard 
the supposition as no more than a means of sim- 
plifying to oar apprehension the ever-continuing 
causes of social union, even as the conservation of 
the world may be represented as an act of continued 
creation. For, what if an original contract had 
really been entered into, and formally recorded ? 
Still it could do no more than bind the contracting 
parties to act for the general good in the best man- 
ner, that the existing relations among themselves, 
(state of property, religion, and so forth) on the 
one hand, and the external circumstances on the 
other (ambitious or barbarous neighbours, and the 
like,) required or permitted. In after times it could 
be appealed to only for the general principle, and 
no more, than the ideal contract, could it affect a 
question of ways and means. As each particular 
age brings with it its own exigencies, so must it 
rely on its own prudence for the specific measures 
by which they are to be encountered. 

Nevertheless, it assuredly cannot be denied, that 
an original, — more accurately, an ever-originating, 
—contract is a very natural and significant mode 
of expressing the reciprocal duties of subject and 
sovereign. We need only consider the utility of a 
real and formal state contract, — the Bill of Rights 
for instance, — as a sort of est demonstratum in 
politics ; and the contempt lavished on this notion, 
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though sufficiently compatible with the tenets of a 
Home, will seem strange to us in the writings of ft 
Protestant clergyman,* who surely owed some re- 
spect to a mode of thinking which God himself had 
authorised by his own example, in the establishment 
of the Jewish constitution. In this instance there 
was no necessity for deducing the will of God from 
the tendency of the laws to the general happiness : 
his will was expressly declared. Nevertheless, it 
seemed good to the divine wisdom, that there should 
be a covenant, an original contract, between him- 
self as sovereign, and the Hebrew nation as sub- 
jects. This I admit was a written and formal con- 
tract ; but the relations of mankind, as members of 
a body spiritual, or religious commonwealth, to the 
Saviour, as its head or regent; — is not this, too, 
styled a covenant, though it would be absurd to ask 
for the material instrument that contained it, or the 
time when it was signed or voted by the members 
of the church collectively, f 

With this explanation, the assertion of an origi- 
nal or a perpetual contract is rescued from all ra- 

* See Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy. B. vi. 
c. 3.— Ed. 

t It is perhaps to be regretted, that the words, Old and 
New Testament, — they having lost the sense intended by the 
translators of the Bible, — have not been changed into the 
Old and New Covenant. We cannot too carefully keep in 
sight a notion, which appeared to the primitive church the 
fittest and most scriptural mode of representing the sum of 
the contents of the sacred writings. 
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il objection ; and however speciously it may be 
d, that history can scarcely produce a single 
lple of a state dating its primary establishment 
a free and mutual covenant, the answer is 
y : if there be any difference between a govern- 
t and a band of robbers, an act of consent must 
lpposed on the part of the people governed. 
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essays expressed myself, — so at least I am con- 
scious I shall have appeared to do to many persons ; 
— with comparative slight of the understanding 
considered as the sole guide of human conduct, and 
•yen with something like contempt and reprobation 
of the maxims of expedience, when represented as 
the only steady light of the conscience, and the ab- 
solute foundation of all morality ; I shall perhaps 
seem guilty of an inconsistency, in declaring my- 
self an adherent of this second system, a zealous 
advocate for deriving the various forms and modes 
of government from human prudence, and of deem- 
ing that to be just which experience has proved to 
be expedient. From this charge of inconsistency * 

* Distinct notions do not suppose different things. When 
I nake a threefold distinction in human nature, I am fully 
aware, that it is a distinction, not a division, and that in every 
act of mind the man unites the properties of sense, under- 
standing, and reason. Nevertheless, it is of great practical 
importance, that these distinctions should be made and un- 
derstood, the ignorance or perversion of them being alike 
injurious ; as the first French constitution has most lament- 
ably proved. It was the fashion in the profligate times of 
Charles II. to laugh at the Presbyterians, for distinguishing 
between the person and the king ; while in fact they were 
ridiculing the most venerable maxims of English law ; — the 
king never dies — the king can do no wrong, — and subvert- 
ing the principles of genuine loyalty, in order to prepare the 
minds of the people for despotism. 

Under the term ' sense/ I comprise whatever is passive 
in our being, without any reference to the question of mate- 
or immaterialism ; all that man is in common with 
in kind at least— his sensations, and impressions' 
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1 word ideal, — according to archetypal ideas co- 
eetentinl with the reason, the consciousness of 
these ideas being indeed the sign and necessary 
product of the full developement of the reason. The 
following then is the fundamental principle of this 
theory : Nothing is to be deemed rightful in civil 
society, or to be tolerated as such, but what is ca- 
pable of being demonstrated out of the original laws 
of the pure reason. Of course, as there is but one 
system of geometry, so according to this theory 
there can be but one constitution and one system 
of legislation, and this consists in the freedom, 
which is the common right of all men, under the 
control of that moral necessity, which is the com- 

froam Tritheism to Socinianism, has originated in and sup- 
ported itself by, arguments rendered plausible only by the 
confusion of these faculties, and thus demanding for the ob- 
jects of one, a sort of evidence appropriated to those of another 
faculty. — These disquisitions have the misfortune of being in 
ill-report, as dry and unsatisfactory ; but I hope, in the course 
of the work, to gain them a better character — and if elucida- 
tions of their practical importance from the most momentous 
•rents of history, can render them interesting, to give them 
that interest at least. Besides, there is surely some good in 
the knowledge of truth, as truth — we were not made to lii-e 
Ay bremd mione — and in the strengthening of the intellect. It 
is an excellent remark of Scaliger*s — Harum indagatio 
MubtiiiUUuM, etn tun est utllis ad machinas farinarioi conficun- 
4ms, emit mnimum tamen inscitut rubigme, acuitque ad alia. — 
Exerc. 307. $$ 3. The investigation of these subtleties, 
though of no use to the construction of machines for 
grinding corn, yet clears the mind from the rust of ignorance, 
and sharpens it for other things. 

TOL. I. R 
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mon duty of all men. W hatever is not every wfaftgi d 
necessary, is no where right. On this 
tion the whole theory is built. To state it aaksJMi 
is to confute it satisfactorily. So at least it shoJWfa 
seem. But in how winning and specious a oNS^tr 
ner this system may he represented even to 
of the loftiest order, if undisciplined and 
bled by practical experience, has been proved fey I 
general impassioned admiration and momentoa 
effects of Rousseau's Dn Contrat Social, and Ail 
writings of the French economists, or, as they mitt 
appropriately entitled themselves, physiocratic phi- 
losophers : and in how tempting and dangerous I 
manner it may be represented to the populace, has 
been made too evident in our own country by the 
temporary effects of Paine's Rights of Man. Re- 
latively, however, to this latter work it should be 
observed, that it is not a legitimate offspring of any 
one theory, but a confusion of the immorality of 
the first system with the misapplied universal prin- 
ciples of the last : and in this union, or rather law- 
less alternation, consists the essence of Jacobinism, 
as far as Jacobinism is any thing but a term of 
abuse, or has any meaning of its own distinct from 
democracy and sedition. 

A constitution equally suited to China and Ame- 
rica, or to Russia and Great Britain, must surely 
be equally unfit for both, and deserve as little re- 
spect in political, as a quack's panacea in medical, 
practice. Yet there are three weighty motives for 
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a distinct exposition of this theory,* and of the 
ground on which its pretensions are bottomed : and 
I dare affirm, that for the same reasons there are 
few subjects which in the present state of the world 
feave a fairer claim to the attention of every serious 
Englishman, who is likely, directly or indirectly, 
as* partisan or as opponent, to interest himself in 
schemes of reform. 

The first motive is derived from the propensity of 
■aankind to mistake the abhorrence occasioned by 
tile unhappy effects or accompaniments of a parti- 
cular system for an insight into the falsehood of its 
principles. And it is the latter only, a clear in- 
sight, not any vehement emotion, that can secure 
its permanent rejection. For by a wise ordinance 
of nature our feelings have no abiding-place in our 
memory; nay, the more vivid they are in the mo- 
ment of their existence, the more dim and difficult 
to be remembered do they make the thoughts which 
accompanied them. Those of my readers, who at 
any time of their life have been in the habit of read- 

• As metaphysics are the science which determines what 
can, and what can not, be known of being and the laws of 
being, a priori, — that is, from those necessities of the mind 
or forma of thinking, which, though first revealed to us bv 
experience, must yet have pre-existed in order to make expe- 
rience itself possible, even as the eve must exist previously 
to any particular act of seeing, though by sight only can we 
know that we hare eyes — so might the philosophy of Rous- 
seau and his followers not inaptly be entitled, metapolitics, 
and the doctors of this school metapobticians. 
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ing novels, may easily convince themselves rfty** 
truth, by comparing their recollections of 
stories which most excited their curiosity, aid 
painfully affected their feelings, with their nsflto 
lections of the calm and meditative pathos of SUB^ 
speare and Milton. Hence it is that human opS* 
rience, like the stern lights of a ship at set, 
mines only the path which we have passed i 
The horrors of the Peasants* War in Germany, si 
the direful effects of the Anabaptist tenets, wist 
were only nominally different from those of Jat> 
binism by the substitution of religious for ptifr 
sophical jargon, struck all Europe for a time win 
affright. Yet little more than a century wasut 
ficient to obliterate all effective memory of then 
events : the same principles budded forth anew,asJ 
produced the same fruits from the imprisonment of 
Charles I. to the restoration of his son. In the see- 
ceeding generations, to the follies and vices of the 
European courts, and to the oppressive privileges 
of thenobility, were again transferred those feelings 
of disgust and hatred, which for a brief while the 
multitude had attached to the crimes and extrava- 
gances of political and religious fanaticism : and the 
same principles, aided by circumstances and dressed 
out in the ostentatious garb of a fashionable philo- 
sophy, once more rose triumphant, and effected the 
French revolution. That man has reflected little 
on human nature who does not perceive that the 
detestable maxims and correspondent crimes of the 
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Jating French despotism, have already dimmed 
recollections of the democratic phrenzy in the 
of men ; by little and little, have drawn off 
r - %0» other objects the electric force of the feelings, 
^ Which had massed and upholden those recollections ; 
c tad that a favourable concurrence of occasions is 
•lone wanting to awaken the thunder and precipi- 
tate the lightning from the opposite quarter of the 
political heaven. The true origin of human events 
is sjo little susceptible of that kind of evidence which 
esn, compel our belief even against our will ; and 
so many are the disturbing forces which modify 
die motion given by the first projection ; and every 
age has, or imagines it has, its own circumstances 
which render past experience no longer applicable 
to the present case ; that there will never be wanting 
answers and explanations, and specious flatteries of 
hope. I well remember, that when the examples 
of former Jacobins, Julius Ceesar, Cromwell, <&c. 
ware adduced in France and England at the com- 
mencement of the French Consulate, it was ridi- 
culed as pedantry and pedants' ignorance, to fear 
a repetition of such usurpation at the close of the 
enlightened eighteenth century. Those who pos- 
sess the Moniteurs of that date will find set proofs, 
that such results were little less than impossible, 
and that it was an insult to so philosophical an age, 
and so enlightened a nation, to dare direct the pub- 
lic eye towards them as lights of admonition and 
warning. 
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• It is a common weakness with official statesmen, 
and with those who deem themselves honoured by 
their acquaintance, to attribute great national events 
to the influence of particular persons, to the errors 
of one man and to the intrigues of another, to any 
possible spark of a particular occasion, rather than 
to the true cause, the predominant state of public 
opinion. I have known men who, with most signi- 
ficant nods, and the civil contempt. of pitying half 
smiles, have declared the natural explanation of the 
trench revolution, to be the mere fancies of gaj- 
retteers, and then, with the solemnity of cabinet mi- 
nisters, have proceeded to explain the whole by anec- 
dotes. It is so stimulant to the pride of a vulgar 
mind, to be persuaded that it knows what few others 
know, and that it is the important depository of a 
sort of state secret, by communicating which it con- 
fers an obligation on others ! But I have likewise 
met with men of intelligence, who at the commence- 
ment of the revolution were travelling on foot 
through the French provinces, and they bear witness, 
that in the remotest villages every tongue was em- 
ployed in echoing and enforcing the doctrines of the 
Parisian journalists ; that the public highways were 
crowded with enthusiasts, some shouting the watch- 
words of the revolution, others disputing on the 
most abstract principles of the universal constitu- 
tion, which they fully believed, that all the nations 
of the earth were shortly to adopt ; the most igno- 
rant among them confident of his fitness for the 
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highest duties of a legislator ; and all prepared to 
•bed their blood in the defence of the inalienable so- 
vereignty of the self-governed people. The more 
abstract the notions were, with the closer affinity 
did they combine with the most fervent feelings and 
all the immediate impulses to action. The Lord 
Chancellor Bacon lived in an age of court intrigues, 
end was familiarly acquainted with all the secrets 
of personal influence. He, if any man, was qua- 
lified to take the gauge and measurement of their 
comparative power ; and he has told us, that there 
is one, and but one infallible source of political pro- 
phecy, the knowledge of the predominant opinions 
and the speculative principles of men in general, 
between the age of twenty and thirty. Sir Philip 
Sidney, — the favorite of Queen Elizabeth, the pa- 
ramount gentleman of Europe, the nephew, and — 
as far as a good man could be — the confidant of the 
intriguing and dark-minded Earl of Leicester, — 
was so deeply convinced that the principles diffused 
through the majority of a nation are the true ora- 
cles from whence statesmen are to learn wisdom, 
and tbat when the people speak loudly it is from 
their being strongly possessed either by the god- 
head or the daemon, that in the revolution of the 
Netherlands he considered the universal adoption 
of one set of principles, as a proof of the divine pre- 
sence. ' If Her Majesty/ says he, ' were the foun- 
tain, 1 would fear, considering what I daily find, 
that we should wax dry. But she is but a means 
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which God useth.' But if my readers wish to mi 
the question of die efficacy of principles and popu- 
lar opinions for eril and for good proved and illus- 
trated with an eloquence worthy of the subject, I 
can refer them with the hardiest anticipation of tbsb 
thanks, to the late work concerning the relations of 
Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal, by my ho- 
noured friend, William Wordsworth, quern quo tin 
lego, turn verba mihi videor audire> ted tonitrua.* 
That erroneous political notions— they haying 
become general and a part of the popular creed— 
hare practical consequences, and these, of course, 
of a most fearful nature, is a truth as certain as 



* I consider this reference to, and strong recommendation 
of, the work above mentioned, not as a voluntary tribute of 
admiration, but as an act of mere justice both to myself and 
to the readers of The Friend. My own heartbears me wit- 
ness, that I am actuated by the deepest sense of the truth of 
the principles, which it has been and still more will be my 
endeavour to enforce, and of their paramount importance to 
the well-being of society at the present juncture : and that 
the duty of making the attempt, and the hope of not wholly 
failing in it, are, far more than the wish for the doubtful 
good of literary reputation, or any yet meaner object, my 
great and ruling motives. Mr. Wordsworth I deem a fel- 
low-labourer in the same vineyard, actuated by the same 
motives and teaching the same principles, but with far greater 
powers of mind, and an eloquence more adequate to the im- 
portance and majesty of the cause. I am strengthened too 
by the knowledge, that I am not unauthorized by the sym- 
pathy of many wise and good men, and men acknowledged as 
such by the public, in my admiration of his pamphlet.— A r «- 
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ric evidence can make it : and that when the 
age excited by these calamities have passed 
% and the interest in them has been displaced 
lore recent events, the same errors are likely 
s started afresh, pregnant with the same Cala- 
is, is an evil rooted in human nature in the 
mt state of general information, for which we 
hitherto found no adequate remedy. It may, 
aps in the scheme of Providence, be proper 
conducive to its ends, that no adequate remedy 
Id exist : for the folly of men is the wisdom of 
Bat if there be any means, if not of pre- 
ing, yet of palliating, the disease, and, in the 



tm debet operibut ejus obesse, quod vicit. An si inter eos, 
umquam vidimus, floruisset, non solum libros ejus, verum 
imagines conquireremus, ejusdem nunc honor pr&sentis, 
tia quasi satietate languescet ? At hoc prmvum, malig- 
ue est, non admirari hominem admiratione dignissimtun, 
idere, alloqui, audire complecti, nee laudare tantum, verum 
dmare, contingit. Pun. Epis. Lib. I. 16. 
is hardly possible for a man of ingenuous mind to act 
r the fear that he shall be suspected by honest men of 
leness of praising a work to the public, merely because 
ippens to be personally acquainted with the author, 
this is so commonly done in reviews, furnishes only an 
Umal proof of the morbid hardness produced in the 
I sense by the habit of writing anonymous criticisms, 
ially under the further disguise of a pretended board 
wciation of critics, each man expressing himself, to use 
rords of Andrew Marrel, as a synodical mdividuum. 
regard, however, to the probability of being warped 
urtaality, I can only say that I judge of all works 
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a those of their opponents, I find certain maxims 
isserted or appealed to, which are not tenable, ex- 
sept as constituent parts of that system. Many 
if the most specious arguments in proof of the im- 
perfection and injustice of the present constitution 
>f our legislature will be found, on closer examina- 
ion, to pre-suppose the truth of certain principles, 
from which the adducers of these arguments loudly 
profess their dissent. But in political changes no 
permanence can be hoped for in the edifice, with- 
out consistency in the foundation. 

The third motive is, that by detecting the true 
source of the influence of these principles, we shall 
at the same time discover their natural place and 
object : and that in themselves they are not only 
troths, but most important and sublime truths ; and 
that their falsehood and their danger consist alto- 
gether in their misapplication. Thus the dignity 
of human nature will be secured, and at the same 
time a lesson of humility taught to each individual, 
when we are made to see that the universal ne- 
cessary laws, and pure ideas of reason, were given 
as, not for the purpose of flattering our pride and 
enabling us to become national legislators; but that, 
by an energy of continued self-conquest, we might 
establish a free and yet absolute government in our 
own spirits. 
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Albeit therefore, much of that we are to speak in this 
present cause, may seem to a number perhaps tedious, per- 
haps obscure, dark and intricate, (for many talk of the truth, 
which never sounded the depth from whence it sprmgeth: 
and therefore, when they are led thereunto, they are toon 
weary, as men drawn from those beaten paths, wherewith 
they hare been inured;) yet this may not so far prevail, 
as to cut off that which the matter itself requireth, how- 
soever the nice humour of some be therewith pleased or 
no. They unto whom we shall seem tedious, are in no wise 
injured by us, because it is in their own hands to spare that 
labour which they are not willing to endure. And if any 
complain of obscurity, they must consider, that in these 
matters it cometh no otherwise to pass, than in sundry the 
works both of art, and also of nature, where that which hath 
greatest force in the very things we see, is, notwithstanding, 
itself oftentimes not seen. The stateliness of houses, the 
goodliness of trees, when we behold them, delighteth the 
eye : but that foundation which beareth up the one, that root 
which ministereth unto the other nourishment and life, is in 
the bosom of the earth concealed ; and if there be at any time 
occasion to search into it, such labour is then more neces- 
sary than pleasant, both to them which undertake it and for 
the lookers-on. In like manner, the use and benefit of good 
laws, all that live under them, may enjoy with delight and 
comfort, albeit the grounds and first original causes from 
whence they have sprung, be unknown, as to the greatest 
part of men they are. But when they who withdraw their 
obedience, pretend that the laws which they should obey 
are corrupt and vicious; for better examination of their qua- 
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, it beboveth the very foundation and root, the highest 
wall-spring and fountain of them to be discovered. Which, 
because we are not oftentimes accustomed to do, when we 
do it, the pains we take are more needful a great deal than 
acceptable, and the matters which we handle, seem by reason 
of newness, (till the mind grow better acquainted with them) 
dark, intricate, and unfamiliar. For as much help whereof, 
as may be in this case, I have endeavoured throughout the 
body of this whole discourse, that every former part might 
give strength unto all that follow, and every latter bring some 
light onto all before : so that if the judgments of men do but 
hold themselves in suspense, as touching these first more 
general meditations, till in order they hare perused the rest 
that ensue ; what may seem dark at the first, will afterwards 
be found more plain, even as the latter particular decisions 
will appear, I doubt not, more strong when the other hare 
been read before. Hooker. • 

On the grounds of government as laid exclusively 
in the pure reason ; or a statement and critique 
of the third system of political philosophy, — 
the theory of Rousseau and the French econo- 
mists. 

I proceed to my promise of developing from its 
embryo principles the tree of French liberty, of 
which the declaration of the rights of man, and the 
constitution of 1791 were the leaves, and the succeed- 
ing and present state of France the fruits. Let me 
not be blamed, if, in the interposed essays, introduc- 
tory to this section, I have connected this system, 
though only in imagination, though only as a 
possible case, with a name so deservedly reverenced 

• Eccl. Pol. B. I. c. 1, «.— Ed. 
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But I have a better reason. I wished to give 
•very fair advantage to the opinions, which I 
ieemed it of importance to confute. It is bad po- 
licy to represent a political system as having no 
charm but for robbers and assassins, and no na- 
tural origin but in the brains of fools or mad men, 
when experience has proved, that the great danger 
of the system consists in the peculiar fascination it 
is calculated to exert on noble and imaginative spi- 
rits ; on all those, who, in the amiable intoxication 
of youthful benevolence, are apt to mistake their 
own best virtues and choicest powers for the ave- 
rage qualities and attributes of the human charac- 
ter. The very minds, which a good man would 
most wish to preserve or disentangle from the snare, 
are by these angry misrepresentations rather lured 
into it. Is it wonderful that a man should reject 
the arguments unheard, when his own heart proves 
the falsehood of the assumptions by which they 
are prefaced; or that he should retaliate on the 
aggressors their own evil thoughts ? I am well 
aware, that the provocation was great, the tempta- 
tion almost inevitable ; yet still I cannot repel the 
conviction from my mind, that in part to this error, 
and in part to a certain inconsistency in his own 
fundamental principles, we are to attribute the 
small number of converts made by Burke during 
his life time. Let me not be misunderstood. I 
do not mean, that this great man supported different 
principles at different eeras of his political life. On 
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beasts. He felt how much his immediate power 
was lessened by the very circumstance of his mea- 
sureless superiority to those about him : he acted, 
therefore, under a perpetual system of compromise 
—a compromise of greatness with meanness; a 
compromise of comprehension with narrowness ; a 
compromise of the philosopher, — who, armed with 
the twofold knowledge of history and the laws of 
spirit, looked, as with a telescope, far around and 
into the remote distance, — with the mere men of bu- 
siness, or with yet coarser intellects, who handled a 
truth, which they were required to receive, as they 
would handle an ox, which they were desired to 
purchase. But why need I repeat what has been 
already said in so happy a manner by Goldsmith 
of this great man : — 

Who too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining.* 

And if in consequence it was his fate to * cut blocks 
with a razor,' I may be permitted to add, that in 
respect of truth, though not of genius, the weapon 
was injured by the misapplication. 

For myself, however, I act and will continue to 
act under the belief, that the whole truth is the best 
antidote to falsehoods which are dangerous chiefly 
because they are half-truths : and that an erro- 
neous system is best confuted, not by an abuse of 
theory in general, nor by an absurd opposition of 

* Retaliation.— Erf. 
VOL.* I. S 
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theory to practice, bet by a detection of the 
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morality, — that is, the dictate of reason, — gives to 
every rational being the right of acting as a free 
agent, and of finally determining his conduct by 
his own will, according to his own conscience : and 
this right is inalienable except by guilt, which is 
an act of self- forfeiture, and the consequences there- 
fore to be considered as the criminal's own moral 

* 

election* ] In respect of their reason * all men are 
equal. The measure of the understanding and of 
all other faculties of man, is different in different 
persons : bat reason is not susceptible of degree. / 
For since it merely decides whether any given 
thought or action is or is not in contradiction with 
the rest, there can be no reason better, or more 
reason, than another. 

Reason ! best and holiest gift of God and bond 
of union with the giver ; — the high title by which 
the majesty of man claims precedence above all 
other living creatures; — mysterious faculty, the 
mother of conscience, of language, of tears, and 
of smiles ;— calm and incorruptible legislator of 
the soul, without whom all its other powers would 
4 meet in mere oppugnancy;* — sole principle of 
permanence amid endless change, — in a world of 
discordant appetites and imagined self-interests the 
one only common measure, which taken away, — 



* This position has been already explained, and the sophis- 
try grounded on it detected and exposed, in the last essay of 
the Landing-Place, in this volume. 
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system of law compels any other service, disen- 
nobles our nature, leagues itself with the animal 
against the godlike, kills in us the very principle 
of joyous well-doing, and fights against humanity. 
By the application of these principles to the 
social state there arises the following system, which, 
as far as its first grounds are concerned, is developed 
the most fully by J. J. Rousseau in his work Du 
Contrat Social. If then no individual possesses the 
right of prescribing any thing to another individual, 
the rule of which is not contained in their common 
reason, society, which is but an aggregate of indi- 
viduals, can communicate this right to no one. It 
cannot possibly make that rightful which the 
higher and inviolable law of human nature declares 
contradictory and unjust. But concerning right 
and wrong, the reason of each and every man is the 
competent judge : for how else could he be an 
amenable being, or the proper subject of any law ? 
This reason, therefore, in any one man, cannot even 
in the social state be rightfully subjugated to the 
reason of any other. Neither an individual, nor 
yet the whole multitude which constitutes the state, 
can possess the right of compelling him to do any 
thing, of which it cannot be demonstrated that his 
own reason must join in prescribing it. If there- 
fore society is to be under a rightful constitution 
of government, and one that can impose on rational 
beings a true and moral obligation to obey it, it must 
be framed on such principles that every individual 
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balance each other ; errors are neutralized bj op- 
posite errors ; and the winds rushing from all quar- 
ters at once with equal force, produce for the time 
a deep calm, during which the general will arising 
from the general reason displays itself. 'It is fittest/ 
says Burke himself, * ' that sovereign authority 
should be exercised where it is most likely to be 
attended with the most effectual correctives. These 
correctives are furnished by the nature and course 
of parliamentary proceedings, and by the infinitely 
diversified characters which compose the two 
Houses. The fulness, the freedom, and publicity 
of discussion, leave it easy to distinguish what are 
acts of power, and what the determinations of equity 
and reason. There prejudice corrects prejudice, 
and the different asperities of party zeal mitigate 
and neutralize each other/ 

This, however, as my readers will have already 
detected, is no longer a demonstrable deduction 
from reason. It is a mere probability, against which 
other probabilities may be weighed : as the lust of 
authority, the contagious nature of enthusiasm, 
and other of the acute or chronic diseases of deli- 
berative assemblies. But which of these results m 
the more probable, the correction or the contagion 
of evil, must depend on circumstances and grounds 
of expediency : and thus we already find ourselves 

• Note on hii motion relatire to the Speech from the 
Throne, Vol. ii. p. 647, 4to. Edit. 
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beyond the magic circle of the pore reason, and 
within the sphere of the understanding and the pru- 
dence. Of this important fact Rousseau was by 
no means unaware in his theory, though with grow 
inconsistency he takes no notice of it in his appli- 
cation of the theory to practice. He admits the 
possibility, he is compelled by history to allow even 
the probability, that the most numerous popular 
assemblies, nay even whole nations, may at times 
be hurried away by the same passions, and under 
the dominion of a common error. This will of all 
is then of no more value, than the humours of any 
one individual : and must therefore be sacredly dis- 
tinguished from the pure will which flows from 
universal reason. To this point then I entreat the 
reader's particular attention : for in this distinction, 
established by Rousseau himself, between the vo- 
lonte de tons and the volonte ginerale, — that is, 
between the collective will, and a casual over- 
balance of wills — the falsehood or nothingness of 
the whole system becomes manifest. For hence it 
follows, as an inevitable consequence, that all which 
is said in the Contrat Social of that sovereign will, 
to which the right of universal legislation apper- 
tains, applies to no one human being, to no society 
or assemblage of human beings, and least of all to 
the mixed multitude that makes up the people : but 
entirely and exclusively to reason itself, which, it 
is true, dwells in every man potentially, but ac- 
tually and in perfect purity is found in no man and 
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in no body of men. This distinction the later 
disciple* of Rousseau chose completely to forget, 
and,— hi far more melancholy case — the constituent 
legislators of France forgot it likewise. With a 
wretched parrotry they wrote and harangued with- 
out ceasing of the volenti generate — the inalien- 
able sovereignty of the people : and by these high- 
soonding phrases led on the vain, ignorant, and in- 
toxicated populace to wild excesses and wilder ex- 
pectations, which entailing on them the bitterness of 
disappointment cleared the way for military despo- 
tism, for the Satanic government of horror under 
the Jacobins, and of terror under the Corsican. 

Luther lived long enough to see the consequences 
of the doctrines into which indignant pity and ab- 
stract principles of right had hurried him — to see, to 
retract and to oppose them. If the same had been 
the lot of Rousseau, I doubt not, that his conduct 
would have been the same. In his whole system 
there is beyond controversy much that is true and 
well reasoned, if only its application be not extended 
farther than the nature of the case permits. But 
then we shall find that little or nothing is won by 
it for the institutions of society ; and least of all 
for the constitution of governments, the theory of 
which it was his wish to ground on it. Apply his 
principles to any case, in which the sacred and 
inviolable laws of morality are immediately inter- 
ested, all becomes just and pertinent. No power on 
earth can oblige me to act against my conscience. 
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constitution of 1791 deduce, that the people itself 
is its own sole rightful legislator, and at most dare 
only recede so far from its right as to delegate to 
chosen deputies the power of representing and 
declaring the general will. But this is wholly 
without proof; for it has already been fully shewn, 
that according to the principle out of which this 
consequence is attempted to be drawn, it is not the 
actual man, but the abstract reason alone, that is 
the sovereign and rightful lawgiver. The confu- 
sion of two things so different is so gross an error, 
that the Constituent Assembly could scarcely pro- 
ceed a step in their declaration of rights, without 
some glaring inconsistency. Children are excluded 
from all political power ; — are they not human beings 
in whom the faculty of reason resides ? Yes ! but 
in them the faculty is not yet adequately developed. 
But are not gross ignorance, inveterate superstition, 
and the habitual tyranny of passion and sensuality, 
equally preventives of the development, equally 
impediments to the rightful exercise, of the reason, 
as childhood and early youth ? Who would not 
rely on the judgment of a well-educated English 
lad, bred in a virtuous and enlightened family, in 
preference to that of a brutal Russian, who believes 
that he can scourge his wooden idol into good 
humour, or attributes to himself the merit of per- 
petual prayer, when he has fastened the petitions, 
which his priest has written for him, on the wings 
of a windmill ? — Again : women are likewise ex- 
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eluded — a full half, and that assuredly the most j 
innocent, the most amiable half, of the whole human 
race, is excluded, and this too by a constitution 
which boasts to have no other foundations but those 
of universal reason ! Is reason then an affair of 
sex ? No ! But women are commonly in a state 
of dependence, and are not likely to exercise their 
reason with freedom. Well! and does not mis 
ground of exclusion apply with equal or greater force 
to the poor, to the infirm, to men in embarrassed 
circumstances, to all in short whose maintenance, 
be it scanty or be it ample, depends on the will of 
others ? How far are we to go ? Where must we 
stop ? What classes should we admit ? Whom must 
we disfranchise ? The objects concerning whom 
we are to determine these questions, are all human 
beings and differenced from each other by degrees 
only, these degrees, too, oftentimes changing. 
Yet the principle on which the whole system rests 
is, that reason is not susceptible of degree. Nothing, 
therefore, which subsists wholly in degrees, the 
changes of which do not obey any necessary law, 
can be subjects of pure science, or determinable by 
mere reason. For these things we must rely on 
our understandings, enlightened by past experience 
and immediate observation, and determining our 
choice by comparisons of expediency. 

It is therefore altogether a mistaken notion, that 
the theory which would deduce the social rights of 
man, and the sole rightful form of government from 
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principles of reason, involves a necessary prefer- 
ence of the democratic, or even the representative, 
constitutions. Accordingly, several of the French 
economists, although devotees of Rousseau and the 
physiocratic system, and assuredly not the least 
respectable of their party either in morals or in 
intellect, — and these too men, who lived and wrote 
under the unlimited monarchy of France, and who 
were therefore well acquainted with the evils con- 
nected with that system, — did yet declare them- 
selves for a pure monarchy in preference to the 
aristocratic, the popular, or the mixed form. These 
men argued, that no other laws being allowable but 
those which are demonstrably just, and founded in 
the simplest ideas of reason, and of which every 
man's reason is the competent judge, it is indiffer- 
ent whether one man, or one or more assemblies 
of men, give form and publicity to them. For 
being matters of pure and simple science, they 
require no experience in order to see their truth, 
and among an enlightened people, by whom this 
system had been once solemnly adopted, no sove- 
reign would dare to make other laws than those of 
reason. They further contend, that if the people 
were not enlightened, a purely popular government 
could not co-exist with this system of absolute 
justice : and if it were adequately enlightened, the 
influence of public opinion would supply the place 
of formal representation, while the form of the 
government would be in harmony with the unity 
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wd had armed him with irresistible force, in order 
to realise its laws. la him therefore might be- 
comes right, and his cause and that of destiny, (or 
as he now chooses to word it, exchanging blind 
nonsense for staring blasphemy), his cause and the 
cause of God are one and the same. Excellent 
postulate for a choleric and self-willed tyrant! 
What avails the impoverishment of a few thousand 
merchants and manufacturers? What even the 
general wretchedness of millions of perishable men, 
for a short generation ? Should these stand in the 
way of the chosen conqueror, the innovator 
rnurnUy et stupor saculorum, or prevent a consti- 
tution of things, which erected on intellectual and 
perfect foundations groweth not old, but like the 
eternal justice, of which it is the living image, 
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The strokes of fete and see the world's last hour ? 

For justice, austere, unrelenting justice, is every 
where holden up as the one thing needful : and the 
only duty of the citizen, in fulfilling which he 
obeys all the laws, is not to encroach on another's 
sphere of action. The greatest possible happiness 
of a people is not, according to this system, the 
object of a governor ; but to preserve the freedom 
of all, by coercing within the requisite bounds the 
freedom of each. Whatever a government does 
more than this, comes of evil : and its best employ- 
saent is the repeal of laws and regulations, not the 
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general attempt to introduce it, must be a military 
despotism inconsistent with the peace and safety of 
■unkind. That reason should be our guide and 
governor is an undeniable truth, and all our notion 
of right and wrong is built thereon : for reason is 
one of the two fountain-heads in which the whole 
moral nature of man originated and subsists. From 
reason alone can we derive the principles which our 
understandings are to apply, the ideal to which by 
means of our understandings we should endeavour 
to approximate. This however gives no proof that 
reason alone ought to govern and direct human 
beings, either as individuals or as states. It ought 
not to do this, because it cannot. The laws of 
reason are unable to satisfy the first conditions of 
human society. We will admit that the shortest 
code of law is the best, and that the citizen finds 
himself most at ease where the government least 
intermeddles with his affairs, and confines its efforts 
to the preservation of public tranquillity ; we will 
suffer this to pass at present undisputed, though the 
examples of England, and before the late events, of 
Holland and Switzerland, — surely the three hap- 
piest nations of the world — to which perhaps we 
might add the major part of the former German free 
towns, furnish stubborn facts in presumption of the 
contrary, — yet still the proof is wanting that the 
first and most general applications and exertions of 
the power of man can be definitely regulated by 
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reason unaided by the positive and conventional I 
laws in the formation of which the understanding 
must be our guide, and which become just became 
they happen to be expedient. 

The chief object for which men first formed 
themselves into a state was not the protection of 
their lives, but of their property. Where the nature 
of the soil and climate precludes all property but 
personal, and permits that only in its simplest forms, 
as in Greenland, men remain in the domestic state 
and form neighbourhoods, but not governments. 
And in North America the chiefs appear to exercise 
government in those tribes only which possess 
individual landed property. Among the rest the 
chief is their general; but government is exercised 
only in families by the fathers of families. But 
where individual landed property exists, there must 
be inequality of property : the nature of the earth 
and the nature of the mind unite to make the con- 
trary impossible. But to suppose the land the 
property of the state, and the labour and the produce 
to be equally divided among all the members of 
the state, involves more than one contradiction : for 
it could not subsist without gross injustice, except 
where the reason of all and of each was absolute 
master of the selfish passions of sloth, envy, and the 
like ; and yet the same state would preclude the 
greater part of the means by which the reason of man 
is developed. In whatever state of society you would 
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■. '!■!. i tin- ni'.^t >avage to the most refined, 
it uuuiu :-. :'■■ iii'i equally unjust and impossible; 
ana w«.:v iVn? a race of men, a country, and a 
cuiiKi't-. , ■!.■'.?" poi littt.-d such an order of things, the 
sunn i ,.;;>o* would render all government super- 

: -. Tn property, therefore, and to its ineqna- 

..!.■- M human laws directly or indirectly relate, 
'..'. :. "-on Id not be equally laws in the state of 
■■:-•■. Now it is impossible to deduce the right 
': Tenuity" from pure reason. The utmost which 
■-■•mi could give would be a property in the forms 
■ rt hin<rs, n.s fur a» the forms were produced by in- 
dividual puwer. In the matter it could give no pro- 
perty. W t regard angels and glorified spirits as 
beings of pure reason: and whoever thought of pro- 
perty in heaven? Even the simplest and most 
moral form of it. namely, marriage, (we know from 
the highest authority) is excluded from the state 
of pure reason. Rousseau himself expressly ad- 
mits that property cannot be deduced from the 
laws of reason and nature ; and he ought there- 
fore to have admitted at the same time that his 
whole theory was a thing of air. In the most 
respectable point of view he could regard his system 
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indeed are moral aphorisms, or blank assert 
not scientific principles) ' that a power which c 
never to be used ought never to exist.' Aga 
affirms that ' laws to bind all must be assent 
by all, and consequently every man, even 
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poorest, has an equal right to suffrage ;' and this 
for an additional reason, because ' all without ex- 
ception are capable of feeling happiness or misery, 
accordingly as they are well or ill governed.' But 
are they not then capable of feeling happiness or 
misery accordingly as they do or do not possess the 
means of a comfortable subsistence ? and who is the 
judge, what is a comfortable subsistence, but the 
man himself? Might not then, on the same or 
equivalent principles, a leveller construct a right to 
equal property ? The inhabitants of this country 
without property form, doubtless , a great majority ; 
each of these has a right to a suffrage, and the 
richest man to no more ; and the object of this 
suffrage is, that each individual may secure himself 
a true efficient representative of his will. Here 
then is a legal power of abolishing or equalizing 
property: and according to Major C. himself, a 
power which ought never to be used ought not to 
exist. 

Therefore, unless he carries his system to the 
whole length of common labour and common pos- 
session, a right to universal suffrage cannot exist; 
bat if not to universal suffrage, there can exist no 
natural right to suffrage at all. In whatever way 
he would obviate this objection, he must admit ex- 
pedience founded on experience and particular 
circumstances, which will vary in every different 
nation, and in the same nation at different times, 
as the maxim of all legislation and the ground of 
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